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1000 - Per^on^lity-Emotiorial-Itotivational Aspects 
6f^Child' Dteveloprnent • • . 

Task Group Chairman ' ' } * . ^ 
. _ . V/illiam J. fleyer 

* ' . Syracuse Uniye^sity^ f ' . 

The preceding decade has v/itnessed an unprecedented out- 

pduring of work in .the field of chiid development,. This work* 

^ ' ' ^ * t * ' . . 

was stimulated .by the^ funding of programs for preschool age 

-children from loweir socioeconomic circumstances popularly known 

as Proj'fect Head Start. As^so often happens in education. Head*- 

Start,, and other similar progra,ms,/ v/ere launched withput a firm 

knowledge l^a&e with the consequence that, at best, programs re- 

fleeted a state of general confusion on how best to proceed* 



riany programs r especially, those sponsored by Void guard" early 

childliood educators, emphasize^ social and emotional development 

but. without specifying in sufficiently cl6ar terms v/hat thgy. 

meant by theae terms. Furthermore, advocates of this view^ never 

made, clear hov; a child could maintain ap adequate' "self concept" 

v;hen c6n£rqnted with academic failure nor did they specify how 
, * ' ' - 

learning might eventually occur. The brash newcomers to the 

field completely emphasized learning; that is, their single 

mission was to provide the target population with the 'skills 

necessary for success in" school. The so^aL and emotional' com- 

p 

ponents of development, they argued, would accrue as a function 
of skill acquisiftt^. ^But this*^ strategy employed techniques 
,that potentially, at 'least, would expos^ the child to failurd 



at a much earliqr period in his life than might ha^^e ocdurred 
^^in the .ordinary^ course -Ojf events. 



y 

The point of the. f oregoii^g brief and somewhat overstated 

intrcTductioB isVthat the programs ,develop6d' for young chilcjren 

followed the traditional textbook 'sections*; the feeparatiori of 

cognitive pind affective aspects of behavior. Although such 

■ separation is necfessary for book writers, it hardly makes sense 

in dealing with children." The four Scientists contributing to . 

. this report fileariy recfoerhized this problem. Despite the empha- 

sis on personality-emotionar-ipotivational variables, each author 

' - ' , ' ' \ •■, ^ ■ 
•found it necessary -to' integrate 'these rtflarics with fcognitive 

variables. I find this integrati-bn ,pleasii%g . because t:hey ' each 

warn, albeit implicitly, that It would /be folly, to pursue a 

research program focussing only on PEIl — perhaps^ this is tha 

'single mos.t important contribution eft this series of. papers. 

It will not be suj:p rising to find that €ach author finds a 

need for theoretical models^ that -integrate cognitive an(J- af fee- 

tive aspects of develpprtient and -f or-^the develppment of measures 

* ,.v ' ' ' • 

consistent with these models^ They aUso believe. that longitudi- 

.nal studies are require^ %q answer* the cojnplex developmental 
■questions each defines as important. ■ Ps^^ finally, they al-l 
vi^ the univariate- design -as inadequate to the task. The prob- 
lems "posed in. this report are, genuinely impprtant and -complex. 
They wili- not be resolved by jnakirig believe" they do not exist 
and their solutions v;ill be .expensive. 



I.. ' A Discussion of Needad Research including 
Theoretical and, Methodological Con si-derations 
in the Area' of ^ersonality-Emotions-Motivation i 
with Emphasis on Forced Training^ ROjadiness, ^nd 

the Sequential Organization of Curricula ^ . . 

* Vernon C. 9all 

/Syracuse University' 

It is interesting to note that recently .there has been a 
noticecible. change in the interests of developmental-educational 
interventionists from major emphasis on intellectual . ab^ities 
to*4nore general types of behaviors categorized in this paper 
un'der the label of personality-emotions-motivatj^oh. This 'change 
is evident not only in recefit issues of developnental^joutnal;^ 
but also in the priorities delEined by *the-Of fices of Education . 
and Child Development (e.g., see Priorities from OCD for Office 
of developmental Research and Demonstrations in Social Ucdlogy. 
Problems: FY 1973). . h 

This change has occurred as ^ result of at least t\70 reali-- 
zations on /the part of interventionists.^ Fitst, thefe has been 
.a gradual recogjiition that the predicted, permanent changes in 
intellectual abilities (e.g.; Hunt, 1961) resurting f3:pm early 
intervention were not forthcoming for the /culturally de^rivedjl| ^ 
child. ' In sjiite of the masSive amburft of time^an5 effort* spent 
on many imaginative ^nd unique early learning projects^ Ifhe 
evidence for long term intellectual gain is infrequent and not; 
particularly impressive. Uhile for some this has meant a re^ 
doubling of efforts and adding cin even bigger dose of interven- 
tion (e.g., suggesting that if the entirfe home environment is 
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changed then permanent changes will occur) others have recog- 
ni zed that we do not have-the ability to speed Hp intellectual 
development and, in fac^:, there may be some unfortunate side 
^fects in importaj^ areas outside of intellectual deveJ.opment, 
This may be particuj^^rly true^or those who experience education- 
al intervention without suctess or relatively sho^t-lived unim- 
portant gains, 'Although the evidence for harmful side effects, 
is rather sparse they have, been hypothesized by maturational ^ 
developmental psychologists for some €imfe. Second, psychologists 
have begun to acbiept 'the idea that eyen if intervention* was 
successful c^nd everyone could acquire ah I.Q, of 125, we would 
sjtJill have not sol^ved the problems that intervention was designed 
*to solve and may'jiave even created others. The. world ha^ had ^ 
enough Hostile geniuses. For many of the problem areas in our 
society ^which need solutions' (e^g, , hov; to successfully socialize* 
children- SO that *thtey will, get along with other children and 
la^er with ..other adults or adjust to the rapidly changing societal 
ponditibns) pio^e .than academic intelligence is required. 

Two specific and complement^iry areas which i}eed research 
* 

with. regard to 'forced trainirig, readinessV and the sequential 

organization of the curriculum can be identified from the above 

discussion. The firsl;- involves the effects of all types of 
• - * * ' 

acadeittic educational intervention (both structured and unstruc- 
tured) on nonacademic areas of behavior. The focus here is on * ' 
both the child who shows rapid gains and the child v;ho does not. 
Comparisons should also be made among children who have 
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experienced different kinds of intervention that reflect differ- 
ent philosophical , positions. In addition^ further attempts should 
be^niade (several have already been unsuccessful) to determine the 
nature of quantifiable child-characteristic .by intervention- type 
intersections. The Second area involves identifying the kinds of 
personality^motionS-motiya.tion behaviors (or trai ts ^ depending 
6n the researcher 'a piri^ference) which can and/or should be taught. 

* ' • ) v\ 

, That is# is it possible to identify and teach desirable^ rela- 

* r ^ ' 

tively permanent^ bet)4vioral dispositions? It -is clear" that this 



isn^a very sensit/ive area which, nee^s to be approached v;ith ex-j^* 

Oreme care, l^hile^ most Americans woul^^-^rfgree that it is.d^ir- 

( ^ . ' ^ » 

Le td be smart and little out^r^ was heard agaiMtr^ federal 

money being sp^nt to make children smarter^^i^is same kind of 

acceptance might not occur if the ^goa^ ivas to teach evferyone to 

have high achifevement motivatior)^ NevertheJLess I believe that 

the mor^ information v;e have about the antecedents to relatively 

permanent behavior dispositions the better v;e will be able to 

make intelligent decisions about school environments. Even 

though such inf-ormation could be used in darigerous ways^ I * 

believe that knowledge is always prefer^le to ignorance. 

Recently it was reported in the Hew York Times (September 16^ 

1972) that an organization called Neurotics Anonymous listed ^ ^ 

* 

char^tcter traits which they believed create illness and health. 
Even though it represents a naive and rather inappropriate"\p- 
proach to the problem (i.^^.^ assuming that character traits 
create or are antecedents to mental illness or health) it does 
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suggest that character traits can be categorized into desirable 

and undesirable categories. ^ , ^ 

The plan for the remainder of the present paper i? to first 

become "more specific about questions which need ansv;ering in the^ 

above areas and then to discuss the theoretical dnd methodologi.- 

cal problems involved, in such investigations. 

. Effects of the Educational Intervention U^on 
^ the Personality-Emotions-^Motivation Domain 

/it is interesting to note that several o^ the efforts 
directed toward evaluating intervention programs, during the six- 
ties did include some measures other than those obtained on 
intelligence tests. However, fev/er experimental-control differ- 
ences were found on these measures than were found on those 
jneasuring "intelligence." Klaiis and Gray '(1968) compared their 
experimental and control groups on measures of conceptual .tempo r 
self Concept, reputation among peers, delay of gratification and 
achieveirent moti^vation. , TJje only significant difference found 
was on the conceptual tempo measjure where the experimental groups 
were significantly more reflective than the control groups.,. 

--qC^^^^^stinghouse. (1969) evaluation of l^ead Start* included 
the' Children's Self(Corxig^t Index (CSCI), the Children's Atti- 
tudinaX Range Indicator (CARI) and the Cletssroom Behavior Inven- 
tory (CBI) . There were no significant differences between 
experimental and control groups on any of these affective mea- ^ 
Ifures when scores of all subjects in the full year prograins were 
used. Several comparisons were then made using experimental and 
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control groups from .different geographic regions* The experi- 
mental subjects scored significantly better on tv;o comparisons 

t 4 

while the control subjects scored signif icently better on two 
others. ' . ' , * 

This failure to find differences may be due^ at least in . 
part, to the saine reason that there were so few successful demon- 
strations of intellectual gains, resulting from intervention; 
weaknesses in the evaluation process. There was a consistent 
failure to use e^yaluation instruments that were designed to 
measure the specific effects v;hicli the intervention v;as expected 
to produce. Instead standardized measures of general intelligence 
were used to evaluate all types* Of intervention even thovlgh some 
inter^ntion programs v;^j:e designed to effect gains in other 
areas. . For ^n^tanbe , Weikart reports. a study* in which three 
groups of children ^i^^d^^d experienced different types of intef- 



vention ^fcurricula patterned after PiagetTBereiter-En^elman 



and a verbal bombardnteftt program created at Ypailanti) were com- 
pared. As an evaluation ^instrument all groups were given .the 
Stanford-Binet.* Be*cause of ho difference" among these groups* on 
this instrument, he^ concluded: ■ * * . 

. "The arguments abbut the relative effectiveness of various 
approaches to preschool education are irrelevant" (Weikart, 
1968, p. 14) . 

I would doubt that'Piagetians would be impreissed or believe 
that* it was pa;:jticularl^ meaningful that subj^ts experiencing 
the kinds of intervention they recommend obtain large gains ofi 
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.the Stahford-Binet (e.g. ^ see" Kohlberg^/ 1968) . There are, how- 
ever, a number of ^important ch^ges which should take- palace and 

• could be identified if the correct behaviors wer^ measured. I,n 
other words, there needs to be a! carefully articulated conceptual 
link between^ the philosophical underpinnings of the intervention 

. and the evaluation instruments used* To date I know of no sets 
of carefully articulated goals for intervention programs which 
include detailed accounts of the persona^^y^emotions-motivation 
domain • From detailed accounts of t^his kind predictions should 
•not be difficult to derive for carefully planned intervention 

> programs, V7ith regard to specific programs now being used I 

am certain there are many hypotheses which need to be tested. 

For exalhple, (1) are the graduates of a Montessori school more 

self reliant in new situations? (2) Do children who experience 

the open classroom get along better with their classmates than 

children experiencing other interventions? 

With regard tq the few hypotheses which have already been 

spelled out most have yet to be empirically tested or have not 

met with success. For instance, it is often hypothesized that 

an increased number (or highef percentage) of success experiences 

in school will lead' to a higher, 'more healthy self concept. There 

have been few studies^ however ,^ which have systematically varied 

success experiences with a subsequent iitprovement in the child's 

♦ 

self concept. One might argue that there may be serious limita- 
tions on the ar^as irt v;hich this success should be met if the 

* measures of self concept are to change positively. For instance. 
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if these success experiences lead to an inaccurate self | concetpt 
in a spe.Qi^fic area or are inconsistent with experiences eTse- . 
where, (i.e., outride of school) the child may reject the school's 

input or undergo unfortunate experiences when he learns that his 

» 

perception of his ^ilities are inaccurate. There are two kinds 
of information that a child can have about himself, (1) how well 
he can perform in a particular area and, (2) how well his per- 
formance in that area ranks with the performance of the rest of 
the children in his world. The ^ child with a healthy ^adaptive 
self cbncept may need to know and accept both. If the child J.s 
given inaccurate infoxnnation negative consequences could very 
well occur. 

I Another general belief is that pushing or teaching a child 
before he is ready will result in negative side effects in the 
personality-eqrotions-motivation domain, such as anxiety dislilfe 
for school, low self concept, etc. The evidence for this kind 
of effect is rather s^r^ixse and needs careful empirical validation. 
This would include a careful specification of the conditions under 
which such reactions would be expected to occur. 

Along similar lines of reasoning, nearly all intervention 
projects seem to assume that' their procedures will be of equal 
benefit for all participants. r-^Criow of no intervention project 
whi'ch has attempted to observe or predict an interaction betx/een 
student characteristics cind type of^intervention. I suspect that 
many important individual differences ariong children v;hich could 
be of value to the teacher have yet to be identified. Prelimi'riary 
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kinds of hypotheses along these lines would ask (1) do impulsive 
children becptoe even more impulsive in 'art open classroom environ- 
ment? (2) do childifen with high achievement motivation dislike 
contingency classrooms? (fttkinsen, 1965, has dope some work 
along these lines with heterogeneous and homogeneous grouping) 
(3) wh^n children are given choices among ^classrooms varying in 
degrefe of structure, what kinds of children choose which kind 
of classroom? Does this self selection seem more adaptive for 
some children than for others? (4) do children with certain 
idenrtifiable experiential emtecedents (e.g., pushing parents) 
fare better fictionally and/or intellectually than other children 
in a structured environment? (5) are lower-class children hcippier 
and mor^^motivated in particular types of intervention environ- 
ments Ihfen middle-class children? 

Another area which has 'been neglqcted is concerned witl^ the 
persona/Lity of, the teacher. VThile some efforts are^ made to 
randomly select studentTs for intervention, only those teachers 
who are willing to use the intervention pfescribe^ are used. 
Since interventions are seldom iionitored tb'' determine wh^t actu- 
ally occurs in the classroom (and even if they v;e?:e, theye would 
still be ample room for the teacher^to improvise) it is a\^good 
guess that the teacher uses many non-specified behaviors. It 
seems that a perfectly plausible area of investigation would Jm? 
to determine whether teachers who teach in particular programs 
also share behavior patterns or personality dispositions. In 
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addition, it would be j.mportant to study the interaction between 

teacher chatacteristics and student change. 

A final need is'-to determine what kinds of problems occur 

if e^rly educational intervention is successful but primary 

sqhd'ol remains unchanged. , In some middle-class areas the gracje 

school teachers suggest that it may be better if children are 

not^ent.to preschools because then they are bored in kindergar- 

tert. With the rapid increase in d/iy care centers and acceptance 

hf working mothers, it becomes extremely important that effect3 

in tlie affective domain be studied in, terms of the transition 

from the preschool' or- day care penter to grade school. If there 

are differences among children timing froi]ri different preschool - 

programs then it is important thatjgpublic schools become aware 

. •« ^ 
of these differences and a^djust accordingly." 

Possibilities of Extending the Currfculuin to 
^ Include Behaviors Other Than"^ Acadenic Frogress 

As mentioned ^arliet, it is*easy to sell people on the idea 

that being smarter is good without even mentioning possible side 

effects which could occur in the personality-emotions-motivation 

* domain # It is not hasy to convince people that personality- 

emotions -motivation attributes .can and should be trained. In 

fact, the present writer must admit some concern would occur 

on his part^if the school, system proposed that his child would 



experience a curriculum designed to tea^h "positive emotions" 

and would request car,eful explicit statements about what that 

• <» * 

meant <>auid* \/hat procedures would bemused before letting the. school 
proceed. On the dther hand, the increased violence* in the 
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scWols, the failure \>f young people to^ reject drugs, and the 

ig populat;ion requiring peofile to success- 
fully live close togetther lead^ the writer to believe that we 
jnay need to invfestigatle the possibility of including the train- 
ing^of positive person ality^emotions-motivation 'behaviors in . 

I \ 

the curriculum. 

Some people might Iwell suggest that this has always been • 
done in the early yeari. For instance, the kindergarten has 
been partially justifiejd on the basis of teaching social com- 
petence. Unfortunately b however, th6re has, been relatively little 
effort to be more- explicit about how this training is dqne, or 

how it is 'evaluaiedf (i.e., free play with other children is 

/ % ' ■ , 

thS training and everyone succeeds) . VJhat is being suggested 
here is that one can and should be more explicit about attempt- 
ing define wh^t kinds of personality traits (e.g.,^ sense of ' '(^ 
humor) are desirablj cind what kinds of 'experiences can enhance 
their probability or occurrence. This also includes defining 
negative traits fe.g., hostility or anxiety) and determining \^ 



what kinds Of experiences inhibit their appearance. It vm^ also 
include teaching children when tc3 exhibit appropriate motivations 
and/or emotions^. One oartiQular place where this * kind ^f re- 
'Search would be appropriate Would be in integrated situations 
/ where there is evidence that lower-class black children learn 
more when at^tenSi^g classrooms with middle-class white children 
(e^g., St. John, 1970). Yet there is also evidence that violence 
in the schools occurs in this sf^Lt'uatibn (Syracuse U^liv^sity 
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Research , Corporation //1.9 70) . Again, information about inter- 
actions between student characteristics .and teacher character- 
^ is tics as well as the methods used i^ a long tetm^goal. 
Theoretical and Methodological Problems 
If one accepts the premise that theory directs research, 
then one of the reasons that educational }.nteryeners have nqt 
^ been as specific as they might be about expected effects of 

intervention upon the personality-emotions-motivation domain has 
been the relative nf gleet* these areas/ have e?q)erienced in current 
educational and developmental, theories. None of the proponents' 
*of major intervention programs ^riontessori, open, c^^assroom, 
contingency management, Bereiter-Engleman) spend ifuch time dis- 
.cussing the implications of their programs foi personality devel- 
opment. Books recommending seqtiential organi^sation of material - 
(e.g., Gagne, 1970) or utilization of behaviof modification 
(e.^g., Sulzer & Moyer, 1972) tend to ignore .personality traits 
or individual differences, of ciny kind,' possibly because they 
V are Interested in general laws and assume that personality is 

just another label for learned .behaviors outside of -the academic 
domain. This latter position is taken by Skinner (e.g.. Skinner, 
1968) who does discuss how to teach^^haviors which can^be cate- 
n gorized and gi^rtth personality type labels (e.g., creativity). 
This assumption that all personality traits are learned is 
controversial and still an empirical question. In 'addition, the 
current major developmental theories have been more concerned . 
with domains of intelligence ^|^d perception (6.g., Pifiget, Werner) 
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than personality. These theories would be rather pe^ssimistic 
about the success of any educational intervention v;hich included 
forced training and ignored a maturation-readiness position but 
as mentioned earlier are not specific about hypothesized negative 
, consequences in the pQrsonality-emotions-motivation domain. These 
thec^ies would also agree with educational programs which r^y 
on the child for intrinsic motivation rather than using extrinsic 
'reinforcers but again are not specific as to expected personality 
or motivation problems from those programs v;hich use extrinsic 
reinforcers. • * . • * ' 

Psychoanalytic theory would probably, prQvide^ some basis for- 
theorizing on the negative effects of intervention projects , 
(e.g../ anxiety or aggressiont) but, ii> general, the theory em- ' 

phasizes effects of the home and interaction wi<th parents. In 

r 

addition, psychoanalytic theoty has been. losing its influence 
(e.g., no chapter on Freudian theory is included in the latest 

^edition of Carmichael's Manual of Child Psychology , 1970) which 

I 

many claim is due to the failxire of efforts, to produce empirical 

support. ^ ♦ * 

One of the most inf luencial theoretical frameworks, in botlf 
deveiopmental psychology ai>d intervention researl3h has been that 
of S-R learning. Of course this is hot_one theoty but instead 
' .consists of a number of theories that have grownj out of the 

associationist-empirical tradition. This traditioR has proBably 

I ... 
served to retard .theorizing in the persoiiality-erootions-motivation 

domain because as mentioned earlier" it looks on behaviors » 
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categorized undet such labels as also being learned and follow- 

ing the same rules of acquisition aS other behaviors. This 

tradition has also been very influential in the area of research j 

methodology. The disdain which these psychologists l^ave for 
• ^ 

correlational, data and loosely controlled research has led to 

extreme caution on the par^ of other American psychologists*. On 

the whole r the present writer believes this has been ^ esjtfremely 

good influence on psyc^hology . . However/ it may ^lave led to too 

much caution in the area of ^personality . In ah excellent article , 

Carlson (1971) by summarizing research done in two major person- 

ality journals ( Journal of Personality and Journal of Personality 

and Social Psychology ), points out ^ that not only has there been 

relatively^iittle empirical work done in the area of personality * ^ 

development (only 2 studies were reported in these journals during 
« 

1968 which included preschool children) but also that 78 percent 

of the studies were experimental in nature and the same percent- 

cCge included only a single session with the subject. Although 

the present author has already pointed out that the number of 

personality* studies using young children has increased , there is 

still a strong tendency to stay with using a single experimental 

session. * >, ' ^ ' 

' Psychologists representing other theoretical frameworks which 

are relevant to the present discussion (e..g.r or need thed- 

* 

rists) could probcibly make v^iluable contributions in constructing 
and evaluating intervention efforts. This is particularly true 



% for the specification and study of treatment by subject 
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interactions. The self theorists who have developed many of 
psychology's more positive cdnstructs such as. self actualization 
might well^ spend more time considering appropriate antecedents ^ 
to Healthy personality development. ' Although -the self concept 
is often discussed by interveners r self theorists in both theory 
construction and empirical wOrk have tended to use older subjects.. 
In sumtnaryr there is a nteejd for more theoretical conceptual- 

4 

. ization in, the area of persbnality-emoti^bns-motivation, particu- 

larXy with regard to educational 'intervention "e^^fects. Thepry 

is needed to guide the specification of important individual 

' * ■ . ' ' ' ' J 

difference variables the construction of evaluation instruments, 

the planning of program!, and the analysis of possible treatment 
effects^ . ' ^ • . 

An important {problem which may result from a lack of theo- 
f.etical conceptualization ds the paucity gf instruments for : 
measuring personality traits in children. One reason ^that iiyter- 
vent-ionists often give for not studying personality variables is 
i:hat there are no instruments that may be used for that purpose. 
An important part of instrument validation directly involves the 
underlying theoretical framework ^employed by the test' constructor . 
Methodological problems are somewhat more clearcut. There 
^is'a definite peed to collect larger samples of individual 
children's behavior. With the advent of wireless transmitters 
amd video tape jrecorders the possibilitiea are almost limitless. 
There is the lianger, hoifever, oi^->,collecting vast amounts of data 
w4.th no idea of how to analyze it. The problem then is to 
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determijfie what behaviors should be analyzed , a^ain a reflection 
of theory. In addition ^ there is the- problem of protecting the 
child's and parent' s* privacy. Although it is possible to remove 
neunes from test papers it is quite ahother thing to remove faces 
or voices from "recording equipment. 

\ihen our primary interest ib in capacity or amount of infor-^ 

. mation^ it is possible to .acquire the dat;>a with' test materials . 

, inside the classroom (even this involves several iitpOrtant assump- 
tions st^h as the child is ^tivateji) . When ,the interest shifts 
to the persbnalityTJ-emotions-rtiptivation domain it may be desirable 
that an effort be made to gather behavioral data outside of the, 

s ' 

classroom.* l^hen effective personality tests are developed, they 

need behavioral validation since the inference- itf generally ma^e 

that behaviors "in the real world" can be predicted. Tftis of 

course leads to all kinds of dif f iculti-es but is necessary for 

.emswering questions about the behavioral generality of hypothe- 
cs . ■ ' 
sized personality traits* 

Not only do we need larger samples of behavior in many 

situations, we also need data gathered over longer periods of 

time. The longitudinal approach must be re-emphasize4 and the 

njomber of such studies increased. Clearly if we are concerned 

with relatively permanent chcinges in personality dispositions, 

observation' otrer long periods of time is necessary. In her 

article, Carlson is able to auiswer typical objections to longi- 

tudinal studies and argqe convincingly for an increase in their 

number. 
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The utilization of the experimental paradigm in personality 

♦ ^ 

research particularly where negatj.ve effects are suspected is 
another problem. I^ile it is all right to identify personality 
correlates of educational intervention, it is andther ^thing to 
manipulate the suspected antecedents so that m^re cpnfident 
statements can be made about causation if tl^ese correlates are 
negative • In some cases it must sim{)ly be recognized that the 
correlational data i.s the best we going to be able to collect * 
In these cases there are some analysis techniques {e;g., cross- 
laggecj correlation) which can be used to improve our confidence 
about causitive inferences • 

The acquisition of appropriate controls is another difficult 
problem. mentioned earlier, it would be difficult to point 
to any intervention study in which both the subjects and teachers 
were randomly drawn from a larger sample of school populations, 
to con5)ose the experimental cind control groups. Aft^r the con- 
trol group is selected, it is difficult to make certain mat the 
parents of these chiliJren do not seek treatment identical to that 
of the experimental children (this effect has been labeled 
"horizontal diffusion" by Klaus and Gray) . There are several 
other problems which occur whenever extended intervention is 
employed, including different types of subject attrition, paren- 
tal permission, and monitoring the treatment. In general, the 
more relevant information gathered the greatdb: the confidence one 
can have in inferences- made. 
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\ ^ 

One of Uie greatest difficulties faced by experimenters who 
>ave gathered large amounts of data is how to proceed with the 
analysis. These* difficulties are increased when mi^ltiple mea- 
surfes on the same individual ar^^ taken over time or when there 
are multiple independent and dependent variables • This problem 
has been alleviated to some extent by the increased popularity 
of multivariate^ analysis techniques. While £he concep'tuali na- 
tions and computational formulas have been avajilable since the 

thirties, it was not xrntir advent of the computer that it became 

« 

I feasible for them to.be used effectively* This may mean that 
some experimenters will need* further training so that they can 



learn when an4 how to use these techniques. Several summaries 
of how these techniques can be used in dej^elopmenlb^^l research 
have already appeared (e.g,, McCall, 1970; Nesselroade, 1970) 
and excellent text books are available (e.g., Tatsuoka, 1971). 
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II. Infancy and Early Childhood:- Research Needs in 
^^y^^ Study of S)Dcioerootional Development 

I4ichael Lewis 
Educational Testing Service 

Any discussion of an aspect of infants and young children's 
behavior is immediately confounded by tlje problem that aspects 
or domains of hurtian behavior are interwoven • Any. attempt to 
unravel them may produce invalid results. It is similar to try- 
ing to understand the auditory system by studying single cell 
behavior. We strongly believe that this reductionist approach 
may be a serious handicap to understanding behavior. It is 
important that .we atten^t to derive new models of behavior so 
that the reductionist argument does not prevail. 

It is impossible to divorce the elements from one anbther. 
The taxonomies used by psychologists / whi^Xe useful ^ may in fact 
hide the real relationship betw^elTthese two aspects of human 
behavior. Perhaps this, caryie seen roost clearly in the work 
of Charlesworth and his work on surprise (1969) . In these 
Studies Charlesworth, working with infants in the first year, 
wa^ able to show that when one violated an expectation of the' 
child/in this^case a toy disappeared by way of i trap door 
from the child's view, the child's response was one of surprise 
ahd often laughter. In this example I think we can see most 
forcefully the inability to separ^e out a cognitive or an 
emotional component; that is, th"6 emotional component of sur- 
prise and laughter was itself cognitive. Recently we have been 
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exploring the mother-infant interaction believing that this 
interaction would be related to the child* s s\ibsequent cogni- 
tion development. In one of the studies that is presently going 
on we observe the infant and the mother in the home for long 
periods of time using a checklist procedure (see Lewis ^ 1971), 
We were interested in observing the matrix of behaviojrs made up 
of a set of infant and maternal behaviors and have been interested 
in the question of who does what to whom ajid when. In the past 
we have viewed the mother-infant interaction as creating a 
motivational set in the infant\aving to do with the infantas 
feeling of competence^ and thought that this could be reflated to 
some intellectual measures of development^ such as a sensory 
motor 1:ask^ Bayley^ or at later ages the Peabody language task. 
To 6ur surprise we discovered that the mother-JLnf ant relationship 
does not only involve the building of motivational constxruct^ut 
involved^ cognitjion as well. This can best be exemplified by an 
example. »We found that when the mother* responds cbntingently ^ 
and with short J^atencies to her infantas behavior — a cry — 
the infant builds an expectation that its behavior has conse- 
' ,quence, Thus^ the mother not only responds to her Child building 
trusty attachment^ etc.^ but she helps create expectancies in 
her inffimtr surely a cognitive activity. 

In short while wq^ refer to socioemotional or personality^ 
emotion, motivation (PEM) we must not forget that cognition (and 
cognitive processes) must alv/ays be included. 
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Measures of Socioemotional Developroent 

In order to observe what has historically been considered 
socioemotional develppment^ it is necessary from the outset to 
state that socioemotional development, like cognition, is one of 
those terms which serves a useful purpose, in conveyi|ig a general 
domain but whi^h needs to be specified* In fact, there would 
probably not be total agreement as to what aspects of an infant's 
behavior woul^ be socioemotional as opposed to some other aspect 
(the preceding discussion tried to make this point by discussing 
the difficulty of talking about socioemotional independent of 
cognition). In any event, we shall specify several dimensions 
of behaviot which we feel are relevant to socioemotional develop- 
ment and then e:q>lore some of the problem areas. Moreover one 
« 

might wish to include such variables as cooperation, sharing, 

« 

help-giving to others, both peers and adults • This is Certainly 
not inclusive of all possible categories of socioemotional 
development • . : . 

^ Xn the discussion* to follow we sh'all first deal with these 

selective types discussing some general research findings and 

t 

• probleiijtsv 

In order to clarify the research done in these areas to 
date it is necessary to present each of these categories of 
socioemotional development separately. However, I think it 
important to keep in mind at this point that little or no infor- 
mation is available on the relationship of these measures to 
one another. Thus, it may well be that these are not independent 
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kinds of behavioral attributes, but rather constitute some 
kind of clustering.* This is no small matter and clearly bears 
on the v;hole conceptual basic of this domain • This problem 
must be dealt with but it awaits measures and procedures for . 
generating data on specific topics before we will be capable 
of finding the interrelationships among topics. 

Curiosity ^^'^ ^ 

Curiosity has been studied under the broad heading of ^ 

curiosity, exploratory behavior, and play. The work of C. Hutt 

(1970) , Berlyne (1960)^ and Lev/is (1969) are just a few examples 

of the research done with infants. It is one of the more cog- 

nitively related socioemotional variables that has been studied 

either by the observation, of attention distribution in terms of 

ft 

exploring novel situations such as some, of 'Berlyne •s research, 
or play behavior in Golidberg &* Lev/is (1969) and Hutt's (1969) < 
work or in attention ^distribution as in Lewis* (19619) work. The 
literature pn infant attention is quite vast and rather difficult 
to summarize and if we were to include it in our discussion of 
cutiosity, we would have to state that there are a considerable 
number of studies (see Kessen, Haith, SalapateHf 1970). Usually 
not talked of in terms of curiosity are the Object J^ermanence 
Scales developed by Hunt'% Uzgiris and Corman &. Escalona. These 
scales, develbped out of the Piagetian notion of sensory motor 
intelligenceV of fer the child a series of tasks in which the 
young infarit |^st find objects .which are hidden from the child's 
view. While the child's performance on these tasks has normally 
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been considered to be cognitive in sensory motor intelligence, 
one might^a!^ue that the child ^s search behavior for tRe missing 
object involves* curiosity motivation (here again we see the int^r 
action and conflict between cognitive and emotional variables) • | 

vihile curiosity has been extensively studied, it hai usuall^y 
been investigated from the stimulus point of view, that is, whaj: 
are the stimulus dimensions which elicit curiosity? Most of ^ 
the research effort has been committed to stimulus dimensions 

i 

such as size, contour, volume, number intensity, etc. The re- ^ 
suits, while certainly dependent upon the particular Experimental 
situation, seem to indicate that even from birth the infant is 

ii|formation seeker. However, this does not directly bear Ion , 
the issue of curiosity since the effects described may be a 
consequence of the "power** of the stimulus to attract the organ- , 
ism ra^ther ti|gn the organised* s interest. Thus in* the study of 
this topic it would appear essential that we investigate organism 
stimulus dimensiox^s. Novelty and familiarity are two such dimen- 
sions in that they must be defined the interaction and past 
experiences of the infant , and its world. Relatively little' work 
using this approach has been undertaken although most recently * 
this has "received increasing interest. 

Individual differences in curiosity are a^lmost totally un^ 
explored (see LewiSi^ 1971) and research on this problem is in 
much need. One must not lose sight of an earlier problem when 
studying individual difference in curiosity namely the intertwin- 
ing of the various dimensions under study. For exajtple there is 
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every reason to e5q>ect curiosity and coirpetence to be deeply 
related. Infants and young children who feel inconpetence are 
more than likely to be less curious since curiosity would appear 
to be under the service of understanding and assimilating/accomo- 
dating to their worlds. This is an active process requiring 
feelings of pay off if successful^ feelings incompetent children 
may fio^ have. 

Surprise '^l&i 

There has been relatively little in the infancy literature 
dealing wi^^the variable of surprise except for several studies 
by Charlesworth (see survey in Charlesworth , 1969) and a study 
by Lewis and Goldberg (1969) , In the Charlesworth studies an 
object previously presented to the .child disappeared in an un- 
explained fashion and surprise was noted on the part of the 
child. In the Lewis and Goldberg study surprise was observed 
in an attention distribution study where the same repeated event 
after six trials was. followed by a new event on th^ seventh trial 
and observer recording showed a significant increase i4 surprise 
responses. In both experimental procedures surprise seemed to - 
be associated with subsequent positive affect r although Lewis 
and Goldberg suggested, that surprise could be follo\^ed by nega- • 
tive affect as well. In a recent study of Kagan artd his collabo- 
rators (Littenberg, Tulkin, & Kagan, 1971) a mother left th^ 
room and entered a closet instead of leaving by -the door, Obser- 
^ vation of the obsexrvers shov;ed an increase in upset as a function 

of the mother leaving by the unfamiliar door. Although not 

\ 
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reported by the authors, it would be interesting if there had 
been an increase in surprise. Except for th^se few studies there 
is relatively- little work on the variable of surprise and one 
must again be cautious in considering surprise as solely sdcio- 
einptional rather than a combination of some socioemotional and 
cognitive. Surprise, like curiosity, is, of course, an example 
of the interaction 6f these two domains. ; 

The measurement of this variable is rather amorphous and 
somewhat subjective; however it touches upon What may be an 
extremely important initial characteristic of most affex:tive 
^experiences. If as some theorists believe (Schachter, 1965) 
affective experience is the combination of arousal plus the pre- 
vailing environmental mood, then surprise may be the measure of 
that basic arousal system. Individual differences in surprise 
also bear- on individual differences in temperament^ regulating 
mechanisms that some infants appear to startle more readily ^ 
than others. Moreover once startled there are individual differ- 
ences dn ability to daifpen the e^i^erience. 
E^ar y 

In the last 3-4. years some research ha§ been ]indertaken to 
investigate infants* fear responses, most notably the workNof . 
Ricciuti and his ass^iates Ricciuti and Pbresky (1972) ^ Morgan 
and Ricciuti (1969), and Ricciuti (1968), Scarr and, Salapatek 
*(1970) and £i^recent study. by Lewis and* Brooks (1972) as well as 
* Rheingold and Eickerman (1971) . Using a variety of techniques, 
these iStudies been interested in investi«gating, both from a 
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developmental point of view as. well as an individual-/4if fe^ence 
point of view^ childrejf^s response to a variety of stimuli de- 
signed to be fearful. In the Ricciuti and t>oresky ^d Scarr' 
and Seilapatek studies a wide variety of stimuli^ most of them*, 
nonsocialr were aiiministered to infants cind their responses ob- 
served. The nature of those responses is quite important and 
Ricciuti and Poresky have elucidated on some of the problems in 
the measurement of these responses. In the Ilorgan amd Riaciuti 
and in the I<ewis and Brooks studies ^ as well as the Rheingold and 
Eckerman, human subjects were used as the stimuli. It is inter- - 
esting to note that one of the consistent findings, at least in 
the Morgan -and Ricciuti, and Lewis and Brooks studies was that 
the male stranger in both caseq elicited more fearful response 
than the female stranger. Although Rheingold and Eckerman raise 
an interesj|:ing issue over .whether or not the* use of the t^rm 
stranger ^.anxiety is appropriate, that is, they report few children 
who really, in their terms, show anxiety, /but rather seem to be 
coy or shy instead, this investigator, as well as many others, 
has seen extreme stranger anxiety and fear in children and does 
feel that young infants and children do respond fearfully to ' ^ 
strange humem being(5, strange being defined a& not familiar. In 
a recent study LeVTs'' and Brooks presented to the child not only 
a male and feipale adult, but a "strange female child 'in order to 
see whether or not the infants were equally frightened • The 
results indicSated that, although jthe child showed* clear negative 
response (onl^ two or three of the.dhildren showed responses 
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that one could really call fear)/ to the adult male and female' 
strangers r itost children showed positive response to the exposure 
to the female child. This result* seems to call, for a reinterpre- 
tation of the notion of strangeness as being a determiner of 
infant fear or concern in that the four-year-old strange female 
child was as xinfamiliar as the adult female. Fear is a central 
human affect; however ^ there is relatively little experimentation 
in this area* What needs to be done is more observational experi- 
mentation using- a wider range of social and nonspcial studies • 
Competence 

In the last 'three or four years there has been a growing 

<j - ... 
concern over the issue of con5)etency* Although there is a his- 

torical backgrouird. for t^iis interest which can be found in the 

'psychoanalytic r for example^ under Adler (Ansbacher & Ansbacher^ 

1956), or in terms of l^hite's thesis of competence (1959), 

in the psychological literature it has most extensively been 

dealt with by Rotter (1954) in^terms of his notion^f internality 

arid externality and, in the animal literature, Maier, Sigelroan 

and Soloman (in preas) seem to reflect some of thip concern with 

the l-ssue of corapeter^ce* More recently Lewis in a series of papeors 

(Lewis & Goldberg, 1969; Lewis, 1967; Lewis, 1971), as well as 

Zigler (jjor example, Schultz & Zigler, 1970) have concerned them- 

selves with coptpetence or mastery in young infants^ Lewis has 

argued that- competence motivation is acquired extremely early 

and suggests that it is visible within the first three months of 

life (see Lewis & Goldberg, 1969) • We have further 'argued that 
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the feeling of corrpetence or mastery is derived essentially^ from 

a responsive environment^ usually in tejrms of the mothei? being 

responsive to the infant's behavior. We have worked out a 

model which states that the more responsive the environment and 

♦ 

the shorter the latency between an infant's action and a conse- 
quence in the environment; the more likely the infant will be 
tQ build feelings of conpetence. Perhaps an 'exanple of the 
,kind of variable we think coii?)etenc§ to be is in order. Con- 
* struct a situation in which a 13 or 14-raonth-old infant is 

givea a verbal command to carry out and which requires that he 

ft 

.leave the room, that he is in^ enter cinother room and do some- 
thing, ^fhat one often fexperienfees when one sets up such a / 
situation is the sounds of pleasure which emerge from the child 
as he successfully is able to carry put this activity^ whereas 
the silent and despondent resvflts when he is unable to carry out 
what he was asked to. These same kinds of phenomena in terms of 
other behaviors r such. as smiliV^g and vocalizing^ havft been talked 

about by others (for exanple^ Schultz & Zigler) , If one is t9 

• * 
place isorae eit^hasis on the Coleman report^ one would "be moved to 

consider this one of the mor^ inportant socioemotional variables 
in that it seems to have high predictiori for subsequent achieve- 
ment, Thus^ an infant who feels |th"at he can master his environ- 
ment is more likely -to be the infant whp will subsequently be 
successful, bbthi intellectually .a^ well as in other meanp. Inter 
estingly, a recent' pajjer by Birns & Golden (1972) indicates that 
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one of the best predi^jtors of infant intelligence at year 3 is 
the pleasure the infant derives in doing an intelligence task ' 
at 18 months. What is particularly interesting about the study 
is that the intelligence score at^l8 montlis did not correlate 
with , the intelligence score at 3, rather it v;as the pleasure in 
performing the task at 18, months v;hich was correlated with the. 
intelligence at 3. Although the report does not make clear, it 
is suggested that the pleasure An the task might be related to 
,this variable of competence or at least the child's feelings of 
compe tehee. 

The research literature on competence motivation is rather 

broad if one includes researcli with 'adults. Under the aegis o^^ 

Rotter's soci*l learning theory Auch work has been done* on inter- 

nality and externality; however, almost no work has bepn done on 

coit5>etence or mastery motivation in infancy and "this is particu- 

larly crucial. Nor, might I add, has much work been done relat- , 

ing competence or mastery behavior in parents, with mastery or^ 

coiq>etence behavior in infants • Neither have been explored 

* t* 

satisfactorily. \Because this may be a "master" Variable in the 
sense that it may control the expression of many other socio- 
eraotional varieJ^les-, ijt is essential that it be studied in 
detail, its ethology, developmental course and consequence. 
Humor, laughter and sihiling 

. ^ The smiling response literature has received considerable 
"attention in recent years v/i^k^Ambrose (1961) , Kagsm (1967) , Lewis 
(1969)' and Gewirtz (1965) observing children's smiling responses 
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to facelike stimuli. Gev/irts's work is p^ucticularly interesting 
in that the smiling response was found to vary as a function of 
institutional care. Humor and laughter, as socioemotional vari- 

, — ' * 

ablesr have also recently received^ some consideration. McGhee 
(1971) , in a review of the literature on the development of h\lmor, 
has talked. about the variety of theories; the psychoanalytic r 
Gestaltf arousal and cognitive theories. Certainly a major 
amount of work has been done on'the cognitive aspect of humor 
(seer for example, Schultz & Zigler) ; however, there is relatively 
little work witli infants. There is very little research on 
laughter, what causes infants to laugl;i emd how this changes over 
agef An exception^ is a recent study by Sroufe & Wunsch (1971) 
who showed rather interesting developmental sequences in the 
kinds .oi. stimuli and situations which cause' infants to laugh, tie 
have tended, somewhat glibly, to connect hunvor, smiling and 
laughter into some single category. IThether or nQt this is true 
remains in the theoretical realm; however, it is important to 
consider that at least in infsmcy these may not be necessarily 
elicited by the same stimuli or, in fact, under the service of 
the same socioeinotipnal' systems.'^ 

Even less theoretical ajQ^ways of measuring these variables 
and individual differences in them. Almost buried in .the 
theoretical considerations is the interesting question of indi- 
vidual differences in happiness. VThile we are willing to consider 
the affects of humor, laughter, and smiling we rarely contemplate 
exactly to what internal state these behaviors refer. Happiness 
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probably comes closest to this definition.^ Could we use a happi- 
ness scale? 
Attachment-'depeiYdency 

The ar^a of socioemotional developjment that is irost investi- 
gate4 is attacliment-dependency behavior. Historically, the 
Attachment literature grew out of the psychoanalytic theory with 
Bowlby (1969) and Ainsworth's (1963) theoretical position being 
most widely accepted. Itore recently the work of Rheingold (1963) 
ahd Rheingold and Eckerman (1970) , 'Hinde (1966) , Lev/is (Lewis & 
Uilson, 1971; Lewis S Bim^ 1971; & Lewis, 1971), and Maccoby 
(1971) have all contributed to the attachment literature. Attach 
m^nt has been defined as a '^ategory of behavior through which a 
discriminatory, differential, affectional relationship is estabr 
lished with a person or object** (Ainsworth, 1964) , whereas 
Schaffer and Emerson (1964) state in a paper that "attachment is 
a tendency of the young to seek the proximity of certain other 
members of the species." These definitions have much in common 
and suggest several issues. First, behaviors which lead to this 
attachment effect have not been thoroughly delscribed although it 
is suggested that those parefit and infant behaviors act on one 
anot^her, that is, both infant and parent become attached; and 

£ ^ * 

second which* speci^c behaviors are characteristic of attachment 
have not' theoretically been made clear.^ The whole study of 
attachment is in a rapid state of transition since under the 
thrust of a seri&d of papers by Lewis JiLewis Ban, 1971, Ban & 
Lewis ,^ 1971, Lewis, 1972) i? has becoroe increasingly clear that 
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attachment as a unitaxry concept nee'ds to be considered and that 
the behaviors associated with attdchment are open to question • 
Recently^ (15^2) we have proposed that attachment behavior in the 
opening years of life remains relatively stable between parent 
and infant; however, the behavior in the service of the attach- 
roent undergo developmental transformation. Thus', it has been 
our argument that the form of attachment goes from projdmal body 
contact to distal, mostly visual regard and vocalization. More- 
over^^ we have found important sex emd social class differences 
in this attachment relationship. 

Attachment and dependency is a particularly crucial domain 
in the socioerootional development of the child when we consider 
that one of the major functions of intervention is, in some sense, 
to separate or disrupt the normal mother-infant daily relation- 
ship. Disrupt here does not necessarily refer to a negative 
quality for, in fact, we may discover that certain kinds of inter- 
vention procedures in infancy facilitate subsequent socioemotional 

(attachment) development. VJhat we do mecin to stress is that to 

J . ■ 

some degree the attachment bejj^vior to the mother and to multiple 

caretedcers has been e:q>lored but its subsequent effects are only 

vaguely understood* In several recent papers we have ^attempted 

to observe in great detail the mother-infimt interaction in the 

opening months of life (Lewis, 1971) and tried to relate this 

to subsequent attachibent behavior on the part of the mother and 

child, as well as to relate it to the child's nursery school 

performance. Attachment behaviors of infants in the first and 

/J. 
4. 
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secon4 year of life were obtained , as well as their nursery 
school behavior when these children were nearly four years of 
age. Over 60 children were ^een in this experiment, and although 
the data are not fully analyzed # there do seem to be some rather 
interesting differences emerging which relate early attachment 
behavior to later nursery school behavior. For exait^Jle, we 
have observed t^hat irifants who were moved quicker from a proximal 
to a distal form of contact with their mothers by one y;ear of 
^ age showed/ at four years of age, more physical aggression toward 
their peers and toward adults, Iloreover/ we find a fairly com- 
plex relationship between early attachment behavior and subsequent 
dependency behavior on the part of the children in the nursery 
school. In general r what* appears to be emerging is those infants 
who are moved quickly from all foirms of attachment , mostly, 
however, proximal forms, show more dependency toward adults at 
later ages. Thus, unlike what the reinforcement lemming theo- 
rists might tell usr children who are allowed more physical con- 
tact with their parents do not end up wanting more physic2tl con- 
tact with other adults. This finding is in the line with Bell 
2Uid Ainsworth (1970) and their recent findings on responsiveness ^ 
of infants' crying. They found, again unlike what learning 
theory would predict, parents who were more responsive to their 
infants' crying did not end up with infants who cried more; 
rather^ they cried less, Tliis suggests that there may be some 
basic need levels which need to be ^satisfie^, eind if satisfied 
do not result in greater habit strength but rather result in 
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the dissipation of the particular kind of need* This kind of 
theorizing, of course, is much more in line with psychoanalytic 
notions of basic need systems. It might also be pointed out 
that there is almost no work on ^he attachment relations"hip of / 
the infant to its father. Except for two studies one by Rebelsky 
& Hanks (1971) and one by Ban & Lewis (1971) , there is hardly any 
work in the literature of the father's relationship to the child 
in the opening yeeirs of life* In our study of children at about 
a year, we found decided^if ferences in the infemts* behavior 
toward their garents as a fifliction of the sex of their parents, 
with both girl and boy infants showing much more physical con- 
tact toward their mothers than toward their fathers. 

Thus , .while the attachment probl,^!in^as gained considerable 
attention recently, the problems associated with its st4idy are 
quite complex* First, there is the general issue of how to 
measure attachment. Does one measure it by the child's response 
when the parent leaves? Is it measured by the response to the 
parent when the child is in its presence? It is apparent that 
both are valid raeasur^ and, in fact, Ilaccoby (1971) reports 
some consistency across situations. Second, what kinds of mea- 
sures should 'we include under the domain of studying attachment 
behavior? We have suggested that one must consider 'a wide variety 
of respoAses and have suggested that a dimension that needs to ^ 
be explored ^s the proxim2tl and distal forms of attachment* ^ 
Another problem that needs consideration is the relationship pf 
attachment and subsequent peer rela^tions* Still another important 
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issxie, both theoretical cind substantive in nature, is the dif- 
ferenci^ between dependency and attachment. The attachment 
literature, of * course, grows out of the ethnological school 
exemplified by such people as Hinde and Bowlby, who, for example, 
have argued that the basis of attachment is, in some sense, an 
imprinting procedure. Learning theory, on the other hcind (see 
Cairns, 1966, for example), has argued for the dependency-learned 
drive accounting for the inf fint-parent relationship. 

hs yet unansv/ered is a series of questions dealing with 
the relatjionship betv/een attachment-dependency in the early years 

of lif& and subsequent socioemotional behavior, both toward peers 

i . ^ • 

and adults. Longitudinal investigations are most called for 

since the length of time of study, at least^for some questions 

about early effects, in nursery school, etc., can be quickly 

obtained. * 

Finally we jnust consider both from anthropological and 
sociological as well as psychological points of view the effects 
of different ^ypes of socialization systems. To claim that there 
is only one system is first to deny that there exist across 
cultures and time varied systems and to deny that there may be 
multiple paths to similar goals. . It will become increasingly 
inore important as we approach these issues to rid ourselves of 
the sinple notion that there are either good or bad socialization 
processes. Rather we must define a set of goals and a set of 
processes and determine the relationship.^, between these goals 
and the methods for obtaining them. Thus for example multiple 
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mothering may faKrilitate peer and retard adult attachments while 
single mothering may cause the reverse. Each of these goals are 
different goals for some and each require different types of 
socialization. ' ^ 

Anger cind frustration 

The research literature on respond to frustration and anger 
ill infancy is almost nonexistent. Lewis (1967) reports some data' 
of frustrating infants by remQiiP.ng the bottle from their mouths 
during a feeding and relates that this behavior was subsequently 
related to the vigor of their attempt to knock dovm a barrier, 
at a year of age. However, a recent study by Bell, Weller fit 
Waldrop (1971) tended not to fijid the same effects as reported, 
by Lewis, Other than this there are relatively few studies on 
infant response to frustration or infant anger. This is some- 
what surprising irv that frustration and einger are .variables that 
have been v/idely studied in the animal and adult human literature. 
Its absence in the study of infants probably reflects the reluc- 
tance on the part of experimenters to initiate unpleasant or 
negative experiences to the young infant. IJhile we would tend 
to agree with thrs position, it seems quite feasible to observe 
the infant's response to naturally occurring frustrations in 
its environment find the', children's atteit^t to overcome these 
experiences. Jt would appear that the infant's response tc^1^rus- 
tr'ation, its fuiger and, its attempt to ovetcome this frustration 
might be related to some of the other varicibles we have discussed, 
for example, competence and mastery. Anger, although not a 
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positive dimension, should be studied for many reasons, one, of 
course, that it is a dominantly occurring emotional experience 
in humaui lives, and the intervention experiences which we con*- 
ceive might affect the devei^opment of anger and frustration ♦ 
Iloreover, one might hypothesize that in order for certain posi- 
tive aspects of coping with the environment to occur it is 
necessary ^for the infant ^o experience and learn to cope with 
anger and frustration. Thus, although there is a little literal 
ture on this subject, this dimension of socioemotional domain is ^ 
worthy of consii^eration. ^ 

The concept of self * , 

Much of what we have been referring to can be subsumed under 
the concept of self. Can one talk about the concept of the self 
at such ear^y ages? Consider two aspects of the self: the first 
and most common is the categorical self (I am. female, or I £un 
intelligent, or I am big or small, or I am capable); the second, 
and by far the mofe primitive, is the existential statement 
"I am*" The^basic notion of self--- probably as differentiated 
from other (either as object or person, the mother being the most 
likely other person) — must develop first. There is no reason 
not to assume that it develops from birth and that even in the 
early months some notion of self exists. We would argue that 
th£s nonevaluative , existential self is developed from the con- 
sistency, regularity, and contingency of the^ infant's action and 
outcome the world. Self is differentiated by reafferfent (or 
information) feedback; for example, each time a certain set of 
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muscles operate (eyes close), it becomes bldck (cannot feee^,' That 
is, the immediacy, simultaneity, and regularity of action and 
outcome produces differentiation and self. The action, of touch- 
ing the hot stove and the immediacy of the pain tells me it's 
my hand that is on the stove • This self is further reinforced 
if, when I remove my hand, the ^ain ceases. The infant's world 
is full of such relationships £ind they vary from its own action 
on objects to its relationship with a caregiver. In these social 
interactions, the highly directed energy of the caregiver (touch, 

smile, look, etc.) is contingent and specific to infant action • 

t 

(smile, coo, etc.). * , 

The relationship of 6Qlf to the responses to a mirror is^a 
clue. Data from a variety of sources indicate that looking in 
the mirror is. pleasurable. This is because of the consistency, 
regularity, and contingency of the viewer's' action and the 
viewed outcome. In no other situation^£|M:here such consistent 
action-outcome pairing. In other words, the mirror experience 
contains those elements that generally ftiake up the fabric of the- 
infant's growing concept of self. It is not possible for us to 
know if the infant is aware that the image is himself. Aware- 
ness is a difficult concept to ^tudy iij nonverbal organisms, but 
it is cleat that by the time one-word utterances emerge, such 
as. "self" or "mine/* the year-old infant has the concept of self. 
It is reasonable to assume that the concept existed prior to the 
utterance. In fact, if we consider the research on the develop- 
ment of object permanence (for exanple, Charlesworth, 1968) , we 
find that, for the most part, object permanence has been 
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established by 8 months of life, in many cases even earlie^^ 
If the, infant h^s the cognition available to preserve jnemory of 
object no longer pres.entjr /how. can We deny them the eibility to 
have self-permanence capacity? .Given that this first self -other 
"distinction is made very early, the various categorical dimen- 
sions of self may also proceed' to i2nfold# The vm folding of the 
c^egorifeSf whether sequential hierarchical r etc* , €^nd the 
dimensions of the various categories are uncertain • 
, For example is our understanding of thj .phenomenon of fear 
helped by evoking the concept of self? We would argue ,^ ye^J 
Hebb's (1949., p* 243) study on the fear of monkeys could be 
explained by this concept* Consider th^ monkeys were fearful 
because they saw a monkey without a body ahd.they v;ere aware 
that %hey, too, were monkey^. Ilaybe they toa could lose tjieir 
heads to a mad professor* Wotild not humans placed in a similar 
situation show fear for their lives or safety? The Gardners 
report that in their study of sign language in the chimpanzeie, 
the animal exhibits the concept of self* Vfhdrt shown a mirror 
Washoe responded with the signs "me Washoe." Thus, it is npt ^ 
unreasonable to attribute the ^concept of self to other primates. 

Sex differences in fear as r^t>orted by Morgan and Ricciuti 
might likewise be explained. The specific category of self in 
this ca^e iray be gender. The Money, H£mtpson and Hanpson (1957) 
I data on sexual identity suggest that a year-old infant may already 
possess this category. That in our istudy infants were not 
frightened of strange children suggests that another categorical 
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dimension of self may have to do with size, » The concept of self 
and its development must be further studied for it ia integral^ly 
tied to the attribute we described • In fact, there are attributes 
ofself • ' . ' 

Trust , , . ' . * 

The concept ^f trust as introduced by,Erikson (1950) would 
appear on the suirface to be related to or reflected in the attach- 
ment behavior of the infant to its parents. However/ trust in 
*sotae broader sense seems to be an in^ortemt socioemotional vari-^ 
able* However, iike anger and frustration there is almost no 
work in the infcmcy literature to reflect this variable. The 
infant's capability in terms of trust may be extremely important 
in terms of its learning to delay gratification or in terms of 
its learning inhibit in5>ulses. It seems reasonable to hypo- 
thesize that the infemt who is capable of e:q>erien^ing trust 
can watch someone showing him how to do something with a toy with- 
out having to reach out and grab the toy in feair that he^ill 
nevet get the object. This inhibition of reaching £md the 
capability of listening while in the presence of an attractive 
toy certainly should facilitate educational experience and may 
be a parameter of the dimension that we call trust. 

From such a brief discussion it becomes cl^ar that we have 
just begun to understand the inf£mt and young child's socio- 
emotional development. A few studies^ here 2md there do more to 
tease us them to light the path. While s0me gains have been made 
in the understemding of early cognitive development, the socio- 
emotional realm has remained almos.t unknown. 
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There is good reason fs^x this r f or< it mirrors the pTOblem 

in all of psychology not those to do just with early development. 

• ^ I , . ' 

In cognition we have some good idea what constitutes the end 

♦ 

point of development and we know what we wish in terms of our 
children's growth* Thus, if you ask a parent what cognitive 

V 

skills they wish jfor their child they will ^report, "v/riting, 
reading r reasoning , problem solving and perhaps even creativity*" 

V 

The same question about socioemotional development evokes a 
considerably more varied and confused get answers • 

This con:^usion pervades all of American psychology because 
the path we have chosen , at least until recently, has been 
behavioristic; a path which allows little for the feeling states«i 
If we wish to enforce this domain of humein experience i^ will ^ 
beco|(ie nece^ssai^ to reject in part both the behaviorism and the 
reductiona],ism^ v^ich prevents us from exploring these problem^* 
For' example, what is^the relationship, if^any, betweep a set of 
lip muscles, smiling and happiness. That is the question. We 
must turn our attention to the underlying states and not the 
observed behaviors per se. Smiling is a good exeut^le* We smile 
when we are embarrassed, happy, angry £Mid. frightened. How cem 
we use the behavior to infer state? 

This problem can be explored if we arp willing to reintro- 
duce a live subject into our experimentation; phenomenology — 
the subjects experiences are worthy eind necessary to utilize in 
solving this problem* Unfortunately this technique is not avail- 
aJDle to those studying Inf^ts for infants are not capable of 
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^ verbally expressing these feelings. By working with older child- 
ren >;e can approach this problem using the results as inference 
to the behavior of thet very young. 

There are several other problems which need to be mentioned 
in this, type of discussion. While implicit in our discussion of 
some of the socioemotional variables, the dimensions of intensity 
and frequency need to be made explicit. It would seem, unlikely 
that infants and young children would fail to show an attribute! 
thus no infant would never smile. Moreover, two infants might 
smile the same amount of time but one was clearly more intense. 
It would seem^likely that instead of tuiyiing our attention to 
presence and absence of an attribute it would be more profitable 
to scale for frequency by situation and intensity. 

Still another implicit problem has to dp with what we shall 
call shori or long term attribute. It mAy be possible to demon- 
strate that given a set of conditions both children will laugh; 
ate we willing to say therefore that both children are happy? In 

^ roost all of the researc^if we have concerned ourselves with the 
demonstration that a child has the attribute, clearly a trijial 
matter. What really needs to be studied is individual differences 
in the long term feeling states underlying the attributes them- 

^^'-H^^ves which are not situation specific; i.e., the personality 

. characteristics. Thus, it is noi^ v;hat makes a chi^d full of fear' 
but whether the child is fearful; not what makes the child smi^le 
but/whether the child is happy! 
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This problem domain .(PEM) is difficult to explore in adults 
when all the available technological, e3q>efiiinentational and 
verbal facilities are available. How mucW harder will it be when 
we have none of these and v;hen we roust reject much of what we 
have thought about these problems in the past. Observation and 
more naturalistic observation is the answer, . It seems clear that 
we"* must fyegin by putting away old conceptions and by getting down 
on our hand^ and knees to look again 1 
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III, The Status of Research of Social- 
Emotional Development 

Irving £• Sigel 
State University of New York at Buffalo 

To say that the field of psychology in general and develop- 
mental psychology in particuleo^^ is beset with style and fads 
of ^resecurch interest would not be very novel and something that 
each of us has taken for granted. For any .of us who have re- 
(?eived our doctoral degrees in 1952 or 1953 and earlier, know 
that within tlie last twenty years the range of interests and 
emphases for research in the field of developmental psychology 
has ranged wide and far. What is taken for gram ted today as 
to points of interest werC^ not even mentioned in 1951 or 1952. 
The tragedy of this type of fadism is that our science does not 
progress in an orderly fashion v/here knowledge is built on 
previous knowledge, so as to result in the year 1972, in an array 
of organized systematic knowledge. The dynamics of this seeming 
disarray are something worth studying in their own right. The 
tragedy is that in this disarray delays in development of the 
science occur. 

I believe, however, that the time is right for innovations 
to occur because as social-emotional research reached its peak 
in the late forties or early fifties, so too^ I believe that 
cognitive development as such, is also peaking and we are in 
the process of a new synthesis. We have rediscovered the fact^ 
that in spite of man's reasoning capability, these processes are 
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irobeddedf in an affective context;.- so , that emotion and reason are 
intimately intertwined and both provide the dynamics for subse- 
quent behaviors. Further ^ we are beginning to pay more than 
lip service to the ecological determinants of behavior. Not 
only are we interested in the ecological environment, in terms 
of pollution, but we also become interested in describing, in 
ecological terms the settings in which particular behaviors occur. 
Thus, we are becoming increasingly aweire of the infraction b6- 
tween the domains of cognition, emotion and situational context. 
The reasons for these would require much more time and thought 
than at the moment, may be useful. But, it would certainly be 
of in^^^mable value if one could or would devote some time to 
an in depth analysis of the shifting focivOf interest/that are ex- 
pressed periodically in our fields 

In the next ^ecade it seems to me that we are faced with 
three major problems which center on (a) the conceptualization 
of development; (b) the instrumentation and operational defini 
tions for study;, and (c) tht methods enployed for data analysis • 

In our orientation to science and our orientation to the 
specific subject matter of developmental psychology, we have 
developed a style of investigation which includes the development 
of theoretical ^atements, the definition of constructs, the 
derivation of hypotheses, and testing of the latter by various 
empirical methods. This sequence of events, and the investigative 
model, ^rawn largely from the natural sciences, must not be over- 
looked^ Indeed, a note of caution should perhaps be offered 
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lest we let the nvodel of science that we have heretofore developed 
become a stranglehold that prevents our thinking of npw methods 
or ways for defining and establishing the types of data that 
are of inrterest to us. ^ 

« 

In our conceptual^;sation of the developmental, process and 
its complexities^ we are similar to the i^ividual thrown in a 
jungle with an array of exciting options ^ beautiful plants / dan- ^ 
gerous animals^ wonderful trees and varying degrees of sunlight 
and shade. How one works in this maze depends on how he elects 
to organize the array of stimuli before him. In my analogy ^ * 
the use of such adjectives as beautiful and dangerous and inter- 
esting already suggests a categorization of the arrays of stimuli. 
So too, v;hen we look at the developing child. There is no ques- 
tion that the child lives in the home environment and then moves J 
out into a variety of other environments, each of which impinges^ 
on his development and has some in?>act on the nature and diirec- 
tionality of his growth. All of us as human. beings know thfit 
we think, feel, and introspect, that we have attitudes that we 
express and behaviors that we engage in that are contrary to^ ^ 
our feelings. Therefore, we have regrets and thus distresses 
and tensions. But, we also know that when we alter the directions 
of some of our activities, we can cut short the insights as to 
what we should or shouldn't do. In other words, we ourselves 
bepome or can become an important source of information as to 
what the nature of humanness is. I firmly believe that this 
source of information is of an estimable value in attempting to 
order the ar'ray of situations in front of us. 
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On tl>fe other hand, it fs also very terribly dangerous be~ 
cause each of us has his unique way of organizing himself, in 
spite of the commonality we have with others* In fact, it is 
this conmonality that enables us to justify research using des- 
criptive statistics, because in esse'nce, such research implies 
that characteristics existing among humans are generalizable and 
that in spite of each uniquenesses, we do share a tremendous 
amount of commonality* 

With this framework, we then come to the question of the 

> 

need to conceptualize the organism in cin organismic way, but 
whether one wishes to speak in terms of behaviors or mentalistic 
terms is not at the moment the issue* The problem is that the 
organism is a conplex unit of integrated parts v/hich do not 
fxinction in isolation from each other. The response to an 
operant procedure has an affective tone. We do not fijnction 
without feelings, we do not function without energy, we do not 
funciS^gn without various states of tension .\^ Thus^ in our con- 
ceptualization of behavior, we must somehow come to grips with 
the reality that man's behavior is response to a number of con^ 
comitant states, each of which is capable of mediating the 
consequences of the other. Thus, for example, one does not fall 
in love with certain people because of taboos. This is a cogni- 
tive irtpact on the control of the affective system. One wants 
to do something, but realizes the consequence and doesn^t engage. 
This is the influence of cognition on affect. One feels attracted 
to somebody and tries to figure out a way to approach him. This 
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is where cognition operates in the service of affect# Conse- 
quently, tlie- conceptualization for, me that is very central in 
the next ten years is to develop a conceptual system which allows 
for the integration of th^ affective state with the cognitive 
aspec t . 

This, then,, is going to require constructs that may not be 
the ones that we have currently us€d. In the present state of 



research on social-emotional development, we tend to focus on^ 
such motivational dimensions as aggression, achiievement , depen- 
dency, or similar need-drive systems that have been the target 
of research investigators for many years. Valuable as these 
are in defining conventional behavioral domains, we also have 
become increasingly aware of the looseness of these definitions 
as well as the intertwining of them. For example, one can speak 
of anxiety which arouses one to be aggressive. Onfe can speak 
of aggression which is e:q)ressed by virtue of dependency. One 
can speak of dependency which is expressed by aggression. The 
various levels of affect and their intertwinings require, in my 
estimation, very careful systematic thought. It is not the 
designation of the varicible or the/dimension that is at issue, 
but ratlier it is the level of relationship and the model of 
expression with which we work. Thus, for example, the concept 
of one affective domain functioning in the service of another 
is a case in point. .Aggression related to amxiety affects its 
expression which may lead to inhibition of the e^lpression ?md, 
therefore, to depression or tension. On the other hand, one can 
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turn all these things around and talk about a vague sense of 
anxiety which the individual wishes to release by destaroying ^ 
what he thinks is the object of this anxiety and now, we find 
that the individual is using aggression in order to allay anxiety 
where heretofore, we^ have seen the emxiety as a function of the 
individual's aggression • 

A conceptualization/ then, of the levels of interaction 
becomes very important, and should lead I thinks to conceptuali- 
zations that move away from the univariate approach and speak 
to the interrelationships among events, I vbfiliev^ that one of 
the most inhibiting factors in the development of our under- ^ 
standing of the role of social-^emotional factors has been our / 
tendency to view these variables in a non-interactive-linear 
univariate approach, I feel this accounts fo3e^o little of the 
variance, especially, if we move outside of the laboratory, 
that our knowledge becomes much too restrictive. Thus, I am 
proposing a reassessment of constructs and the development of 
new constructs that move us toward actual interactive statements 
which speak to the complexity of the variables in question. 

In this section, I would like to provide some specific 
exaii5>les of the issues discussed above. 

Problems dealing with the interactive effects of various 
personality characteristics: 

We have found in ovir nursery school study that socially 
outgoing children who attended to tasks and who related to 



examinerd performed better on co^itive tasks than 
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were quiet, cautious and withdrawn from the examiner. Thege 
personal-Bocial variables form a cluster of characteristics that 
related to test behaviors. Further work of this type is in 
order, creating other clusters and performing multiple regres- 
sion analyses not only to predict a single dependent variable, 

V 

but a cluster of variables, e.g., perceptual-motor skills. 

Secondly, these predictions are in a contemg/draneous time 
point. I would suggest that clusters be created for long-term 
prediction to determine the consistency of such behaviors over 
time, i.e., given a cluster (e.g., outgoingness , atytention, re- 
lating well to^examiner) , what variables (singly or collectively) 
will it predict a year "later, or two years later, etc.? 

This leads to the issue of stability of personal-social 
traits. The stability of traits or characteristics is a crucial 
theoretical and empirical problem. Clarification of the con- 
struct of stability is also, crucial. In other words, the" criteria 
of stability must be explicated. For some characteristics th/b 
trait may be c^sistent, * e.g. , activity level, over time. For 
others, the characteristics may be transformed, e.g., aggression 
into anxiety, for example^- while for others they may drop out 
to reappear at a later timfe, e.g., dependency. The tracing of 
personal-SQ<^l characteristics over time creates some complex 
and challenging methodological and data analysis problems. ' 

Factors which mitigate development of personal-social 
charact^i sties must be identified. These can range from physical 
factors, injury, anQ disease to environmental factors, e.g.. 
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family moving, loss of parent, change in family status, etc. 
Differential rates of growth further complicate the matter, 
since some characteristics may well be moderated by temperamental 
variables. There have been some studies here, (Emmerich, Stott, 
Kagan) . These are all limited in scope and in terms of popula- 
tions involved. Replications and extensions to other clusters 
of variables are in order. The assumption that findings on one 
population are gener^ildzable as universal characteristics cannot 
be assumed. Parenthetically, definition of population charac- 
teristics becomes a critical factor in mitigating validity of 

generalizations. For example, variations in child rearing pat- 

t 

terns may alter the interrelationships that are found. Further, 
particular social behavior, functional in one setting, may^be 
dysfunctional in others. Thus, cautiousness or suspiciousness 
may vary as a function of social ability in different social 
strata. 

The clusters have to be empirically defined and here we 
come to the , definition of relevant variables. A crucial dimen- 
sion, defined by "locus of control" variables, represents the 
degree of conscious awareness on the 'p^rt of the individual that 
he can master and manipulate his Qi^^vironment. Assessment of 
children's behaviors and beliefs regarding this in the classroom 
is crucial. 

A critical feature of the' "locus of control" issue which 
goes beyond the definition of the dimension is its "reality.*" 
One can be in a better position to determine one's fate regarding 
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going to the movies or working than of controlling one's economic 
fdte. Tfte is3ue is one of generalization across contexts or to 
put it another way, of specifying conditions in which particular 
behaviors are predicted to occur. 

Prom here we become interested in antecedants of the pheno- 
mena in question. In the case of locus of control, for exan?>le, 
one might ask what parental behaviors are related to the quality 
of the development for such controls. Locus of control is a 
complex concept admittedly in need of conceptual clarification. 
However, the general problem area seems to be of considerable 
in^>ort. 

A word about research strategy. We are approaching a period 
when multivariate procedures are becoming more and more de xigeur. 
The n ^fl fo r such an approach is considerable, especially in 
the socio-emotional area. The complexity of the motivational 
system cmdr the obvious interactive effects of social and eitotional 
factcn?B demand analysis more closely expressive of these inter- 
ions. Examination of configurations of characteristics is 
another way to sdek a detailed understanding of relationships. 
A second important aspect of research strategy concerns 
interrelationships between effect and cognition.' Cognition 
not independent of affect, and affect does not operat;e with- 
knowledge. As Piaget holds, these are both sides of the 

e coin. The relationship between cognition and affect in 

' i 

ms of their influence on directionality, quality, and con- 
comitant behavioral development is extremely important. Thus, 
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relational constructs are necessary for us tO/onove ahead and 
deal with significant issues in these conjoined domains. 

One construct that expresses this conjoined quality is 
cognitive style. Irrespective of the conceptualization (al: 
this point there are a number^ Kagan^^ Gardner^ Witkin^ and 
Sigel) they all incorporate affective components by implication 
and explication. What is needed^ in addition to more precise 
conceptualization, are refined methods which would allow for 
extensive developmental study. 

For Piaget^ interest and motivation are always involved. 
How^ thep^ can one conceptualize cognitive tasks independently 
of motivational aspects. The individual's interest in and atti- 
tude toward objects^ events ^ and problems^ etc.^ should have 
some effect on performance. If this is so^ categorization/ for 
example^ of noxious or attractive materials should have different 
effects. The definition of the "attitude" toward a set of 
stimuli then could be examined independently to determine the 
degree to which it influences performance; to put it another 
way^ "Does the cognitive processes transcend the affective com- 
ponents and if so^ under what conditions?" ^ 

Vlf cognitive style moderates how one approaches particulat 
objects emd events^ then this approach will influence the infor- 
mation that is obtained and how it is used. Attention to indi- 
vidual differences .may well divulge the relationships we are 
.discussing. Approach here can refer to the tempo involved^ e.g. ^ 
reflective^ impulsive or to the aspects of the object attended 
to. 
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Finally ^ considerable work needs to be done to grapple with 
the problem 0:f the cumulative affect of the cognitive-affective | 
interaction. For example, suppose that a child learns about 

.his efficacy 'in causing an object to breaik, and is punished for 
tliis act on a number of occasions. What he leams about the 
consequences of Ms actions become part and parcel of the^ individ- 
ual's -experiential base, presumably influencing subsequent be- 

'baviors/ The cumulative impact may v/ell influence each subsequent 
learning experience. In the course of this, however, memory 
comes into play. How these experiences are stored and retrieved 

may well explain how sxibsequent acts are influenced. 

»• * * 

The model I am wqfkin^ from argues that experiences are 

integrated at varying I6yels of development. Th6 quality of the ^ 

content of this integration depends on the type of experience. 

All experience involves some affeqtive discharge, and these 

"feelings" become attached to the learnings- involved. ^ Hence, 

retrieval of particular Ijcnowledges for use in subsequent settings 

is probably influenced by the atmosphere in which the knowledge 

yfas acquired. - ■ * 

* ^ 

A third arda of study which is related to the .intertv^^ininga 
of co^ition and affect is that of the situational context. We 
a,re all awar6 of the role of 'culture and the tremendous problems 
of'kssessing social-^^jptional development on a cross cultural 
basis.' We have, been concerned with this for many years and much 
wiwrk h^g been done on cross-cultural, personality development, 
and the like. ^ ^ - ' * [ 
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In the past, situations have been defined in ^rather gross 
terms, e.g., urban-rural, Within the past decade Barker's con- 
cern for investigation of the ecological factors influencing* 
behavior has received increasing attention. The work of Sells, 
Willeins, and Sarason provides examples of what ,n6eds to be done. 
We. must do at least two things here: 1) work toward increased 
precision in identifying situational dimensions so that concep- 
tualization of the environment can advance, and 2) begin to 
particularize s.ituational variables in describing our research* 
" ^he degree to v/hifh generalization can be made independently of 
ecological factors is a crucial issue. Laboratory research "does 
not provide the ansv;er to many questions. It merely identifies 
a problem and indicates results under a given set of circumstances. 

The growing interest -in this area speaks for itself. The 
rationale is cle^ir. What doS? creat^ a problem is the fact that 
" uritii the dimensions are defined jwith some certainty, we have a 
long>way to go in this field. However, the fact that generaliza- 
tions about behavior and its relationship to the ecological fac- " 
tors are being considered in a broader context is a step forward. 

The organization of ideals, such as have, already been touched 
upon, must be put into a developmental context which goes beyond 
the changes which occu^^over time, and includes various kinds 
. of developmental intertelationships. The concept of developiflent ' 
has to be changed from the linear type of cumulative model, as 
^described by people . like Bijou, Baer, Spence, and Skinner, and • 
must deal with a, more' complex view of development which includes 
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not only behavioral aspects, but also mental states and capa- 
bilities, I feel tlie behavioristio model of development is 
limited and naive &nd tends to overlook the complexity of Struc- 
tural change that occurs in the organism. But, unless we have 
.some progtess in our conception of development, we will always 
come up with compromised limited understamdings of th^ process. 
Another area of consideration , of course, is th^ need for 
instrumentation. Here I am preoccupied with the need for ade- 
quate measures, but am fully aware that measures, no matter how . 
skillful we make them, 'may never tap just the behavior in which 
the investigator is interested* In developmental psychology 
we are forced into measures which are very behavioral v;ith yb\ing 
children, such as observation schedules applied to different 
situations. But other observations in test situations in dif- 
ferent contexts using clearly defined concepts become very 
central. We have an qrray of such measures, many of which are 
very adequate, but whi\b we never bother to codify or to use' 
other peoples* measures to see if they work. We almost always 
invent our own. Perhaps the title of tlj^ paper should have 
been "The Re-Invention of the Wheel Number 99, because we're 
always doing this and we're always saying we're doing it and we 
proceed also to continue 3oing it. This is a good case of where 
we're doing it, we're articulating what we'r^e doing and what's 
wrong with it, but it doesn't alter what we're doing. The projDlem 
of instrumentation is complex , but it is something that I feel 
we must really, attend to* There are hundreds of rating scales. 
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tests, observation schedules, and experimental situations for 
investigating such things as self -concept and achievement. All 
of these are available and many of them may be very useful. 
What may be needed is time, effort and funding for developing 
the kind of instruments which would merit the same use that the 
Stanford-Binet or the "Peabody Test has achieved. 

The characteristics, of measurement instruments have been 
alluded previously, but herein arise a rtumber of questions. 
First, the validity of assessment procedures should not rest 
solely on indirect criteria, such as would be the case if a 
new I. Q. test were considered to be- valid simply because it 
correlates with"-the Binet. Much more thought needs to be given 
to the validating criteria. 

Second, donditions of assessment must encorroass all the 

( 

attendant related behaviors. Some of our own research has 
demonstrated that social interactions 'do influence test perform- 
ance. Rating scales to be used by examiners, for example, can 
be extremely valuable if they involve relevant items. This will 
necessitate more precise empirical research. 

Research must not only be integrative and generalized, but 
also must have predictive validity for significant conditions 
in life. It seems to me that validation will be enhanced to 
the degree that we are able to ,deal with configurations and 
patterns of behaviors, rather than the single variable operating 
as though other conditions are controlled. This is a horrendous 
problem, but I think we are in a position now with computers and 
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good prograinmers to deal effecti^^ely with conf igurgtional 
analyses^ and hence to examine configurations in their dynamic 
interrelationships* By conf igurational analyses ^ I mean develop- 
ment of profiles of attributes (e.g*^ cognitive, personal-social) 
which extend our knowledge of the person* Thus, assessment 
procedures have tor be employed in batteries that provide an 
opportunity to deVelop an individual profile* 

In the preceding discussion, I have saglt very little about 
specific studies, constructs and measures. Instead, I have 
asked for greater clarification and definition within particu- 
lar problem areas that I have defined^ 
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IV. Ecology and Development: Future Directions 

William J* Meyer 
Syracuse University 

Despite the large number of reports purporting to evaluate 
educational programs designed to provide "deprived" children 
with those skills required for school success r it remains unclear 
whether these programs have been successful* A major part of the 
problem can be attributed to faulty design and data Analyses but 
some aspects of the problem relate to poor conceptualization and 



lack of specific knowledge rele^^pnt to the culture of minority 
people , especially ii^t^ras of their behaviors towards their 
children. In this paper an effort will be made to delineate these 
problems, sTiow how they confuse our thinking, and suggest fairly 
'obvious research programs which will provide the knowledge base 
required for more informed policy decisions cuid programs. 

One of the more important , or at least influential, hypothe- 
ses developed to "explain" performance differences between minor- 
ity groups and the middle class has been labeled the "cultural 
difference hypothesis." This position is most frequently attri- ^ 
buted to Labov (1970) who concluded, on the basis of sampling 
Black lower-class Ismguage, that their language is at least as 
structurally coit5>lex as that of the standard White middle-class 
only it is /different. He concludes, appropriately, that any 
interpretain.on which suggests "deficit" is incorrect and fails 
to allow forXobvious cultural variations in language forms. It 
should be noted that Labov is not responsible for pushing the 
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"cultural difference" hypothesis beyond laingu^t^e but rather one 
can find that case developed by Cole and Bruner (1971) • Thus the 
position is taken that the poor perfonnance on a variety of tests 
of lower-class children. Black and White r is a function of their 
different cultures and not a reflection of. deficit* One does 
not need to accept Jensen's (1969) position to understand the 
circularity of this interpretation; note it is equally fallacious 
to argue that lower test score performance reflects either a 
cultural difference or em aptitude dif^rence - the antecedents 
are simply unknown I 

There is, of course r a more important error in the thinking 
of those who interpret all findings with respect to SES differ- 
ence in terms of culture* Specifically, therfe is the implicit 
assumption that all members of a particular social class possess 
the same cultural features very much in the way that uniformed 
interpreters of test data conclude that all members of a race or 
class are equally deficient* In point of fact, the overlap in 
distributions of test scores between classes or races far exceeds 
the differences between the means of the groups. One can only 
assume that a similar situation prevails with respect to culttiral 
values r and their attendant behaviors , especially those that ^r^ . 
hypothesized to influence both social and academic performance 
in the schools* * 

This lengthy introduction to what seems to be an obviously 
in^ortant problem is pfonpted by the fact that it:s equally obvious 
solution is time consuming and expensive. VThat is required is 
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a program of ecological research along the lines long advocated^ 
by Barker and Wright (1955) . Their use of observation procedures 
is widely known and the implications of their data for informing 
us of the enormous number and variety of encounters in a child's 
day have been" of extreme importance to the study of child behavior. 
Despite the contribution of this work, it should be noted that 
their objective was to describe 'behavioral encounters rather than 
to employ ecological strategies in some' form of hypothesis testing. 
A similar-descriptivp objective is currently being achieved by 
Schoggen (1972) both with respect to observations made of lower- 
class-children at home and at school. Schoggen's dat^' may provide 
a better picture than is now available of the home" and s'chool 
lives of these children but will probably not provide a satisfac- 
tory explanation of how these encounters influence development. 

It would appear that the technology for conducting ecologi- 
cal research is available although there continues to be a problem 
of data reduction. BUt assuming that such problems can be re- 
solved, there remains a much more complex set of conceptual prob- 
lems. Perhaps the nature of the problem can be best stated in 
the form of a working hypothesis: There exists a set of identi- 
fiable vari^les in the domain of cultures^ which distinguish / 
envir6nments .and which are related to„ those child characteristics 
influencing (related. to) school performance, in particular, and. 
adaptiveness to society, in general. 

First, consider-^e initial component of the hypothesis: 
variables that distinguish between cultures. What is needed is 
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not a set of ad hoc conjectures based on casual observations but 

a conpfehensive model* Such a model simply does not exist and 

existing data does no^ provide much in the way of clues as to 

how to construct a model. It should be made clear that what is 

needed here is not the identification of such macro-viiriables as 

mid-parent education or I.Q*r job description, or neighborhood 

but,.^e quality of interactions that these rubrics incorporate. 

Any attempt at developing a conceptual model should include 

a developmental view both with respect to cognitive and social 

behavior. Thus in the study of any culture it ip as important- 

to know what a child experiences as Well as when these experience^ 

typically occur. It may be that certain experiences are, in 

*** 

actuality r crucial for survival and occur earlier whereas other, 
seemingly less in^jortant events r are less crucial and occur later. 
But, there is the possitj^ility that overly delayed experiences 
can be detrimental for further development. Specifically, the 
developmental view dema nds an examination of both what occurs 
and when it occurs. 

A basic premise of the required model must include the 
biological characteristics of the populations of children. The 
use of the term biological is meant to refer to those observable 
variables that are apparently related to development^ J^atterns 
and which have effects on school performance , both social_gmd* ^ 
cognitive. Perhi^s health is a better term than biological be- 
cause some of the known variables include birth weight (for term), 
evidence of prenatal or perinatal anoxia, Apgar or Brazelton 
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ratings of neonatal vitality, and general nutritional stj^atus. 

These variables are knovm to have long term effects 2tnd to occur 

two to five times more often among the lower-qlass, especially 

Blacks. That these variables affect the nature of parent/ child 

interactions was demonstrated dramatically in a study reported 

by Stechler (1965) • In this -study, using middle-class families, 

distinct differences were found in the behavioral and attitudinal 

♦ 

patterns of parents i-zhere neonatal anoxia had occurred (approxi- 
mately one-third of the sanple of 27) and where it had not. The 
mothers of the cmoxia b^ies were more negative towards their 

children, reported their childreli as having more eating and sleep- 

✓ 

ing problems, and a higher frequency of tantrums • Test score data 
collected over the first three years of life revealed consider- 
ably greater between test variabi-lity than for the "normal" 
children. Essentially similar findings were reported by Birch and 
his colleagues (Thomas, Birch, Chess, Hertzig andyJCom, 1963) and 
Bell (19*72). Indee<^^even^ such an obvious child' characteristic 
as sex influences the quality of ^Jarent/child interactions, and 
not. just in terms of sex-typing (Morse, 1967). 

A moments thought about the potential interactive effects 
of biological variables with family ^d school variables should 
generate numerous possibilities fo;r researchers and, it should 
be noted, these research questions contain important policy relfe- 
vant issues. Consider, for exaitple, the conclusion that anyone 
of the earlier specified variables accounts for a majority of'the 
variance observed in school performance. This is to pay, that 
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the biological antecedents , even when the interaction variance 
is removed, still ^stand out as the major predictors. In this \in- 
likely event, the clear implication w^uld su^ort the placing of 
an even greater priority on medical research. Another and more 
likely possibility, is that the biological variables interact 
with certain types of parent attitudes and behaviors which, pos- 
sibly, trai)scend socioeconomic status*. Here bne can speculate 
about dimen^ons of control (autiiorit'arian - permissive) , methods 
of coping with vincontrolled behavior (physical' retribution - psy- 
chological retribution - no retribution) or the effects of the 
child's behavior on the marital partners. The character o^ these 
early interaction effects should change as their effects become 
manifest over time and it should be possible to describe later 
behavior outcomes more precisely. In terms of policy relevance, 
it should be possible to better pr^are and help these parents 
and to provide da^-care supervisors with similar information. 
Obviously, this outcome would still provide an eit?)irical basis 
for retaining a high priority for medical research. There are 
certainly many other questions of this type which can be asked, 
depending on specific interests. These are complex questions 
and will require care in identifying covariates but the outcomes 
seem obviously worthwhile. 

A second ^component of the model must incorporate^ some con- 
ceputal viewpoint of the nature of the developing child in order 
to identify what environmental variations warrant investigation, 
llere a choice is demanded between essentially structural t 
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(organismic) and mechanistic models of man. The writer's bias 
is toward structural models first because' they seem more consistent 
witli his concern for biological antecedents and secondly because 
structural models appear more parsimonious for the given problem. 
The last reason perhap^ requires comment. An organismic model r 
as I see it, views man as possessing innate structural properties 
that are invariant and which emerge over time given appropriate 
environmental stimulation. This view is essentially similar to 
Chomsky 's (1967) with respect to language acquisition. It's 
advantage in terms of parsimony is that its focus is on how 
competencies are acquired which operate across broad Spectrums 
of behavior classes. Thus, rather t\ian having to account for an 

* * 

almost infinite npmber of behaviors, the structural view demands 
explanations with respect to a finite number of con?)etencies 
(all of these competencies are not now known) . 

A concrete example of what the implications of this approach 
generates may be helpful. Without citing specific authors (there 
is no need to embarrass them) one can set down a number of speci- 
fic stimuli thought to be crucial for normal development: crib- 
mounted mobiles, color-naming games, form-naming games, orderly 
dinner hours, noise level, space, books, etc. Of course these 
stimuli are useful (although there must exist an infinite variety 
of substitutes) but they rely on the child's attending (visually, 
tactually) to them. Lewis (see his paper in this report) has 
shown rather persuasively that lower-class children are less 
likely to attend to such stimuli; more accurately, the attend 
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later than their middle-class peers. Attending behaviors reflect 
basic processes that influence further learning (for new .knowledge 
develops from already formed structures) but the issue here \s 
to contrast how middle- and lov^er-class parents create situations 
that foster these competencies. Object-permanence is a compe- 
tency that emerges during the infancy period which^ I would 
thinks could be stimulated in many ways. Perhaps a classic behav- 
ior is "peek-a-boo"/ or hiding a toy (as the baby observes) and 
asking him to find i*t. I doubts but don't know^ that these are 
universal behaviors. Are there substitutes and/ if so^ what form 
do they take? When are these behaviors typically used by parents 
and what are the reactions of the babies (do they visually attend^ 
do they smile ^ etc. ) ? Assuming that there are content differences 
between classes ^ are there qualitative differences that are disr 

cernible that may !^count for variations in the age at v;hich / 
* 

object-permanence is established? 

Another important area of development is attachment for 
which at least two major theoretical approaches exist: ethologi- 
cal and social learning (Gewirtz^ 1969; Bowlby^ 1960; Ainsworth^ 
1970) . It is not my purpose here to either review each position 
or to evaluate them. Suffice to say that both positions rely 
heavily on dimensions of the quality of mother-child interactions. 
The ecological position naturally emulates the organismic posi- 
tion taken in^^jth^^s paper and Ainsv^orth among others has made 
significant contributions to this area* However ^ Ainsworth*s 
work (this involves babies between seven and 12 months) has 
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usually involved middle-class parents and, for the sake of experi- 
mental precision, laboratory contrived Situations ; a strategy not 
unlike that used by Hess and Shipman (1965). The problem here, 
discussed fully by Cole and'sruner (1971), is that the middle- 

« 

class parent's reaction to the laboratory situation logically will 
be different from the lower-class parent's and thus influence the 
results. The parental correlates of attachment behavior have 
been" reasonably well specified (at least sufficiently well to 
permit an adequate specification of observable parent/child inter- 
actions) so that systematic observational work could begin includ- 
ing SES related behaviors as major vari^les. ^ 

Another important source of process variables are available 
from Piaget's^l947) v/ork with respect .to the toddler age child. 

. Of particular relevance is the emphasis giv^n to "player 
particularly symbolic play. Although play continues to involve 
substantial components of motoric action, careful observation 
indicates that increasingly during the toddler period the features 
of'^the play include representations. Thus a pencil can represent 
a truck or an airplane ^owhich the child applies appropriate 
actions. The toddler also begins to apply past experiences to 
new onesr although not always appropriately , indicating that the 
child is thinking y at least in some primitive sense. An interest- 
ing chai^acteris tic of play behavior is the often incredible 
repetitiveness of it; that is, the child repeats a set of actions . 
over and over apparently in an effort to master the particular 
skills involved. (It -might be noted that this behavioral ' 
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.characteristic is not sol^y restricted to the toddie'r stage, but 
in fact can be observed, at later age levels.) Despite the pheno- 
menal growth in syrttoTStiijnaeveloi^ there remains a s^^f 
characteristics that re*duce cognitive performance at, this stage 

.•bo relative' immaturity. First', the toi^dlers thinking of abstrac- 
tions are, in fact, relatively concrete or lacking in g'enefality* 
Ii\ effect, the child 4has not formed recognizable concepts "go i:hat 
.^O&JecEs' c^nnj^t be classified in terras of similarities, , Secondly, 
the .Child's mental activi.tie.s are largely egocentric; that'is, his 
thinking, is largely in teritts of his own needs. , Empathiy behavior. 
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for example, 'is unli^c-ely because^, the child is unable tojjentally . 
y^place, himself in .the Situation df pother. This interesting aspect 
^ of the child's bejiavior is re'flected in his ^ueption asking behav- 

ior, particularly about physical^ causality. Rather than reflect- 

ing a request^ for a oausal (f adt.u^lX ejcplanation , the chil3 is ■ ^. 

appare*nt;ly much more concerned about hi^ relationship to the par-. 



ticular event. For example,' the toddler may accept tlie notion t 

\ 9 

that therS is -snow on the ground because he wants tg go skiing. 
It should tre^made explicitly dear l^at this characteristic of the 
toddlers* beha^*tor is cognitive aoid not a personality characteris- 
tic in the usual sqnse bf the tetm e^oce'ntricity . And, finally, 
the toddler is apt'to distort reality to. conform 'to his own desires. 



Althouglji this, account of tlieoretical J^pects of the ' toddlersT^ 
CQgni,tive developmeat is very general and lacking detail, it should 
be apparent that during this age period ^ere ds ' the emergency of 
' symbolic?^ behavioi;. Specif ically , the child is moving away from 
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purely sensori-notor actions to increasingly greater^reliance on 
symbolic or representations modes of behavior that rely less and ' 
less on actions. It is also clear that an important modq for 
expressing and for devD loping symbolic competency is througU play 
and imitation — modes which are particularly adaptive to the 
more formalized settings in which groups of toddlers are likely to 
be found. Theoretical considerations clearly indicate that toddler 
age children should be strongly §ncouraged .^to engage in symbolic 
play and that materials and instructional programs sliould be 
developed to foster such activities'. 

Again, the kinds of questions rai^e^ v/ith respect to other 
components of the .generalized model^are completely relevant here. 
In addition, if we extend^the toddler period through age four, it 
is quite possible tl\at many children in a particular sample would 
be placed in preschools and day care programs. These aspects of \ 
their lives would also require observation and it would appear that 
similar observational dimensions would be equally relevant. 

Before concluding Jbhis paper*, I would be remiss if I did not 
at least briefly comment on certain desd^ problems. It should be. 
^ clear that the "natu^rali^tic" work that derives from my fragmen- 
tary model does not permit clean univariate comparisons. Take the 
^.following example from a' report I ^st read: moUiers of Head Start 
children 'who participate roorte in' t|ie Head Start program, and 
community -affair^, "in genetal, have children who perform better, 
J both intellectually and socially, in. the program. Two ' conclusions 
drawn from these studies ;. (1) , Head Start stimulates greater 
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j)arental participation, and (2) this participation helps the 
children, .^his may be the case, but these data do not permit this 
conclusion. Quite possibly. Head Start parents~who are active 
in the community were active before Head Start, are brighter and 
better educated, cuid had children whqse entering levels were higher: 
If these variables had been partialled out of the outcome measures 
(child's achievement, parent participation), and the ie^e results 
were observed, then there would be a basis for the conclusions 
In other words, in designing long term comparative ecological 
studies it is absolutely crucial that adjustments be made on out- 
come measures as a function of entering measures in order that as 
pure an index of the SES related variables be obtained. There 
are statistical procedures which are readily available for this 
kind of analysis and must be used. 

If 

Conclusions 

A very sketchy atten^)t has been made in this paper to lay out 
the vS?|ous parameters required to determine wha^t qualities of 
environments influence the social and cognitive development of ' 
children. An explicit assumption was mad© that SES as a gross 
variable is, for research purposes, useless and continued use of 
it as a blocking variable ^will not add new knowledge. As my 
sketchy mddel sugges^is, there* is no global model available and 
the firs't Step towards understanding social class <;rill be the 
development of such a model. The second phase, data collection, 
will be expensive, difficuljti and time consuming. But if we are 
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ever to go beyond meaningless rubrics and produce the information 
necessary for designing educational p;:x2grains (in the broadest 
sense) this work must be achievea 
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outline for PEM Study Adopted for Planning Purposes 

(Detailed changes- 4^ave been made by Task Groups at: -the 

discretion of group members.) 

lOOD. PEM Aspects u)f '-Child Development 

1100. Special Problems in Infancy and Early Childhood (birth to 
5 years) . . ^ 

1101. Group care , '» 

1* Effects of orphanage rearirj^f raultiple mothering vs 
one-to-one mother-child (or surrogate mother) 
relations 

2. Related effects of envirqpifhental complexity 

1102. Separation anxiety: fear. of the strange 

1103. Readiness 

1. General concept . 

2. Special application to disadvantaged children 

1104. Forced training ("pushing") 

1. In relation to "natural" Intellectual limits 

2. In relation to readiness 

1105. Sequential organization of learning 

1. In infancy 

2. In early childhood 

1106. Parental involvement and influence on early development 

1. Effects of home environment^ of implicit theories 
and practices of parents 

2. Manipulation of parental beliefs and practices^ in ' 
enrichment programs 

1107. Modes of leajfning and experience that affect early 
behavioral development 

1. Differential effects on anatomical maturation and 
behavioral development 

2. Correspondence between rates of anatomical and ^ 
behavioral development 

3. Effects of environmental (experiential) enrichment 
and impoverishment^, and cumulative effects with 
increasingly complex circumstances 

4. Hierarchical ^conceptions of intellectual development 
(Pia^et) 

5. Development of* learning sets and their implications 
for intellectual^ motivational^ and personality 
development; resistance of resultant behaviors to 
extinction 

6. Critical periods 

1200. Child Socialization 

1201. Conceptualization of the socialization iprocess 
1* Socialization pressures 

2. Learning pei^adigms: e.g.^ dependency relations and 

adult control of "effects" (reinforcement) , reference 
group formation 
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1202. Internalization of beliefs and values 

1. Con<3e ptuali2ation of attitud e^ belief, and-vaiue 
systems 

2. Identification processes 

3. Impulse control (self control) 

4. Effects^^of environmental resources 

1203. Cognitive socialization 

1. Psycholinguistic structures, language development: 
effects on thought, beliefs, attitudes, interests; 
patterns of expression, values 

2^ Uncertainty and information-seeking , 

3. Development of expectancies; category accessibility; 
assimilation; effects on perception, cognition, action 

4. SyjTibolisn, symbolic behavior 



1300. 
1301. 
1302. 



1303. 

1304. 

1305. 

1400. 
1401. 
1402. 

1403. 
1404, 



Personality Development 

Developmental theories (Freud, Erikson, Piaget, Sears) 
Developmental sequences, stages 

1. Critical periods 

2. Fluid and crystallized patterns of intelligence 
(Cattell) 

Development of self-identity 

1. Self concept, ego theories, self theories 

2. Relations to social" class , racial-ethnic factors, 
region, sex, family cljaracteristics 

Effects of age, sex, culture, and other environmental 
factors * 

Development of mechanisms of coping and adaptation 

Behavior Change 
Personality, learning 

Susceptibility to change of personality traits, attitudes, 
interests, beliefs, values ^ 
Measurement of change 

Genetic, maturation, and learning factors in physical * 
and psyphological growth 



2Q00. Pej::8^nklity 



2100. Conceptual ar>d Theoretical Approaches 

2101. Criteria for a viable theory^ 

2102. Development of unified, integrated theoretical formula-?- 
tions 

1. Cross-level comparisons and correlations 

2. Developmental histories of stable traits 

3. Relations among ttait patterns at various develop- 
mental levels 

4. Relations of traits to perceptual^responses in person 
"TSerception and interpersonal^ int/raction 



2200. Cognitive Conceptions 



Appendix ^ ^ 

2201. Cognitive style, complexity 

2202. Balance theor4.es 

2203. Cybernetic formulations 

1. Computer simulation of personality 

2. Mathematical models 

2300. Developmental Approaches (see 1300) " 
2400. Dynamic Approaches (see 1303, 4000) ^ 
^500. "Morphologic Approaches 

&600.^, Aysiologic, Psychophysiological, ancj Biochemical 

/Approaches (see 2102.1) ---^ . . 

-700. — Structure, Ihiltivariate Approach Taxonomy of 

Trait-Explanatory Concepts of Stylistic and Temperament 
^ Aspects of Personality ^ 

:701. riethodological problems: definition of universes of 
behaviors for self-report, obser'vation-^ting, and 
ob3ective test studies, oross-media matching of stable 
structures, design paradigms, including multi-modality 
designs and trait x treatment designs; construct vali- 
dation of traits; effects of a-ge, sex, sample, culture, „ 
and other environmental effects, and relations of these 
to resulting trait patterns; the range of roles an^ sets 
in relation to diversity of response. patterns obtained 
(social des-irability, acquiescence , . and other specific 
sets) , their similarities in terms of effects on sel^- 
description, and the relations of traits to moderator 
^u^^^"""®^ represervting such sets 

2702. Obs^erv^tional, rating methods: rater and "ratee" sources 
of effects in peer and "other" ratings, in observational 
trait assessment, and ip interpersonal interaction; 
explicit concern with task, stimulus presentation, 
response format, socionenvirdhroental setting, anS demo- 
graphic characteristics of participants; conceptual and 
empirical relationships among similar and related trait 
descriptors within observatignal-rating -suhdomain and 

other subdomains (self -report) " 

2703. Self-report methods: item- pools; fprmat; item vs cluster 
factorization; measurement of hnd correction for response 
±)ias or dislSortion; development of a unified, consistent 
conceptual framev/ork for concepts of personality style 
and temperament - . 

2704. Objective test, mispercteptive , indirect assessment, and 
developmeftit of fresh, new approaches to personality mea- 
surement and description 

2800. Cireajavity ' ' 

2801. Conceptualization of creativity; relations to intelligence 
personality factors 
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2802. 'Cltaracteristics of the creative . person 

2803. Ajialysis of the creative process 
j804./ Cl^acteristics of the creative product 



2805. 
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acteristics of the creative ^situation, short- and 
^ng-term; situational facto'rs contributing to creative 
performance 
2806. Measurement of creativity 

3000. Emotions , , ^ 

3100. State. Patterns :"TOysiological,, Cognitive, Behavioral 

3101. Arousal stinuli - 

3102. Response dimeiisions - 

3103. UnTqueness * \ • 

3104. Learned-unlearned dimensions * 

. 3105. Affective learning; autonomic and physiological learning 

"^200. Relations to Traits, Roles 

* » 

3A00. Hoderation~of Expression by Learning 

1. Culture patterns 

2. Age, sex, group norms 

3400.** Drug Effects on Emotional Patterns 

3500. Differentiation of States, Reflecting Situational,^ 
. ^ Organismic, and Stimulus Variations,' from Traits, ^ ' ' 
^ ^ Represented as Long-Term Individual Dispositions 

t> ' , ^ 

3600. .Arousal- States: Adrenergic Respons®., Stress 

> 3700. Dysphoric States : j' Anxiety , Depression^ Guilt, Shame> 
Remorse (see 4300) 

3800. Duphoricy States: happiness E^jg^ion,- Joy , ftope) Confidence 
4000. Mativatibn 

4100. Conceptualisation and Theory (human motivation) 
^4101.' Homeostatic systems, physiological need, 

4102. Need-pr^Ss system Murray ) , subsystems (n AcH) • ^ 

4103. ^ Dynamic systems (Freud ,^ Gattell) , ^ " . 

4104. Cognitive and cybernetic approaches: motivation inherent 
in information-proces-sing functions (Hunt) cognitive 
dissonance theory, incongrpity, coJUative variables 
(Berlyne) , balance theories , exchange theory 

1105. Motivation inherent in individual performance, competence 
motivation (l^hite) / ' ^ 

4106. Trait -^yat 6ms and^patterng (Guilford, Cattell) ^ 

4107. Values systems moraL character 

4108. Conceptualization of interest, attitude,. needi|belief , 
value, ideal ; * ^ * * 
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^ 4200. Process and O^rait Formulations 

^ . . 4201. Relations and differences in conception and approach 
^^202. Process theories and formulations / 

1. Balance theories 

2. Exchange theory 
4203. Trait formulations: motives^ values^ character traitjs 

1.. Methodology of measureinent : Strong paradigm^ 
> Thurstone scales^ Likert scales ^ Cattell's and 
Campbell's indirect approaches: self-report^ objei 
tive , m^sperception , observation , ratings contejit 
analysis / unobtrusive measures 

2. Analytic approaches: f actor_analy5uLs ^ multidimen- 
sional scaling^ profile clustering 

3. Factored patterns of sentiments^ attitudes / interests ^ 
^ beliefs^ values ^ ^ ' ' 

y] 4. Variations related to age^ sex^ sample^ cUltur^v 
and other environmental factors ' 

1300. -Frustration, Stress, and Anxiety . • ' ' . 

4301. Frustration theory' and research evidence ^ 

4302. Conceptualization of stress 

1. Relation to frustration (Selye) 

2. Utility of stress concept in interpretation of ^ 
behavior ^ 

3. Relationships among physiblogical and psychological 
aspects J, 

4. Stress and coping, adaptation 

4303. Adaptation-Level Theory (Ilelson) (see 510G) 

4400. Conflict' ' • . ^ 

4401. Conceptualization of conflict (Ililler, Murphy, Cattell) 
• 1. Types of conflict: role, value, internal 

2, Approach and avoidance relations 

4402. Conflict measurement and calculus 

' 4403. Cpnflict in relation to interpretation and prediction 
" * of action 

4500. Interests and Vocational Guidance 

4501. /Incremental value of interest measurement over ability 

^ and aptitude measures in predictions of Various criteria 
on various^ populations (Thorndike, 10,000 Occupations;* 
Clark, IliTinesota study) 

5000. Environmental Vciriables « 

5100. Conceptualization Of Environmental Variables and Their 

Effects on Behaviot; Human Ecology . ' ^ 

5200. Methodologies for Encoding Envircjirtentcil tractors 

• NT . 

5300. Tfaxonomic Systems of Environraental Variables 
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5400, Normative Studies of Selected Behaviors in Relation to 
Defined Patterr^s^ of- Environmentat-Setting: Sampling 
P»roblems in Relation to Populations, Behaviors, riacro- 
vand Ilicro-Ejfivironmental Settings 

6000. Interpersonal Behavior Processes 

*6100J. Group Theory, Role Theory, Interpersonal Settings ^. 

6200. Interpersonal Perception, Attraction, Influence; Social 
Acuity, Empathy 

- 7000. Variations in Psychological Processes 

7100. Paradigms for such Research, Taking Account of Persons, 
Tasks, Envj.ronmental Settings^ and Occasions (Cattell 
covariation -chart, Campbell-Fiske model, longitudinal 
replication) 

7200. Paradigmatic Studies of Selected Learning, iMotivation, 

Perception, and Other Psychological Processes to^Investi 
' gate Variations Attributable to Shifts in Subject, Task, 
Setting, and Occasion Dimensions " 

7201.. Analyses, to estimate magnitudes of variance components 
in standard dependent variables -accounted for by trait, 
treatment, and trait by treatment. -sources and their 
specific constituents ' 

720^. Analysis of total interaction paramet-er estimates into 
principal components or other dimensions in order to 
compare results' by suth methods vMrtfT^su^ R, 
P, Q analysis, both with sift^ie^ependent variables 
and, vectors (multiple dependent variables) 



